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EDITORIAL 


ISSIONARIES occasionally relate tales of backward mountain tribes 

M which, although priestless for decades or even centuries, retain by 

folk tradition traces of Christian ceremonial. Very few primitives, 

after being introduced to holy water or lighted candles, forget the spiritual 

usage of such vivid natural symbols. They may not remember the Trinitarian 

formula of the sign of the cross or the Christ-symbolism of the lighted 
candle; but they use the water and the candles nonetheless. 

It would be unrealistic to say that something similar does not occur 
among us educated, Christian sophisticates. At this time of the year it might 
well prove embarrassing to initiate an examination of hearts to discover 
which package of thoughts sits highest on the totem: the swirl and grandeur 
of Christmas party and pageantry, or the quiet overflow of the mystery of 
the birth of a divine Saviour. It might have to be said that the usage of 
Christian pageantry belongs to us only in the same way as the holy water 
and the candles belong to the mountain folk, as a pretty wrapping for 
something long since gone. But even if the case is not as serious as all this, 
the loss—even small—is all the more regrettable for us since it touches the 
life-giving center of our Catholic lives. 

There are always new perspectives to be gained of the mystery of God's 
coming among us in the flesh of a man. And this Christmas story is some- 
thing to think about, since it forms the beginning of the central plan of 
our return to God. God made us for Himself, and came to earth in our 
own human flesh to lead us back to Himself. This divine tryst is not just 
another important truth to be believed; it holds the whole meaning of day 
to day living. The celebration of Christmas is the celebration of our V-day: 
the coming of our victorious Saviour. 

Some aspects of a contemporary Christmas celebration could be mis- 
leading. The fragility of the plaster Christ child in the crib and the emphasis 
on the Madonna and Child force us to concentrate on the romantic idea of 
God in the arms of a human mother: the condescension of God, the ‘‘empty- 
ing of Himself,” the humility of His nativity. This is as it should be as 
long as it does not exclude the organic purpose for Christ’s coming. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, and most theologians, teach that you cannot 
separate the Incarnation from the Redemption. This means you cannot allow 
yourself to forget that the Christ in the crib had to be the Saviour of the 
world. The fact that Christ came and the fact that Christ redeemed us are 
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not two unconnected things. Rather the Incarnation is a redemptive Incarna- 
tion having its meaning in the saving sacrifice of the Cross. This is plainly 
shown in the Credo of the Mass: propter nostram salutem descendit de 
caelis: ‘on account of our salvation, He came down from heaven.” 


Spiritual writers delight in applying this doctrine to the life of the 
Christian. The Incarnation becomes a symbol of the contemplative life and 
the Redemption a symbol of the active life. The value of the comparison is 
seen when we realize that just as the Incarnation is not to be separated from 
the Redemption, the contemplative side of a Christian’s life must not be 
separated from his activities in the world. For Christian action flows from 
knowledge and love of God in much the same way as the redemptive act 
of Christ, His death on the Cross, flows from His birth in our flesh. 

The Christmas season seems a good time, then, to point up this two- 
fold operation of the Christian. We would be wrong, even at this season, 
to be exclusively absorbed in the “contemplative” side of the Incarnation. 
True contemplation overflows into activity, into the works and activities 
of virtue and mercy so needed in the world today. 

With all this in mind, it seems entirely fitting to mention that the 
Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, has recently given us a charter which out- 
lines Christian activity for the modern world. The encyclical Mater et 
Magistra, dated May 15th of this year, is a signally important document. It 
declares the mind of the Church most explicitly with regard to problems 
which loom large in the world at present. 

Some critics of the encyclical have complained that what the pope has 
to say here is already behind the times and outdated, while others (calling 
themselves ‘‘conservatives’) have brashly dared to insist that the pope has 
no right to speak on social questions and that someday the Church shall be 
embarrased by Mater et Magistra as ‘‘an exercise in triviality.” 

Any sincere Catholic who has read Mater et Magistra will certainly 
swallow hard at the sight of these charges. To maintain that papal teaching 
is behind the times is to mistake conditions in our own country for prevailing 
conditions in the world and to substitute a supposed reality for what, in 
many cases, merely exists as political oratory. To charge, on the other hand, 
what William Buckley and his self-styled conservatives charge, is to close 
the mind to logic in favor of some preconceived notions, abandoning at the 
same time the teaching authority of the pope as the Common Father of men. 

The prevalent ignorance and occasional contempt of papal teaching 
in the encyclicals of the modern popes is deplorable. The fact that there is 
such ignorance seems generally acknowledged in the Catholic press. But 
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the signifiance of this state of affairs is obvious only the minority who do 
know the popes’ writings. 

The social encyclicals, beginning with the still important Rerum 
Novarum of Leo XIII, are practical teaching on the everyday matters of 
social and economic life. They concern problems in this real world we 
walk around in day after day. It’s time to ask ourselves if we can afford to 
ignore the teaching of the Vicar of Christ. We listen to debates on labor 
laws and social organization, public housing and agricultural subsidies. Per- 
haps we raise an eyebrow; perhaps we yawn. Family traditions frequently 
form decisions (‘‘My grandfather was a democrat’’); but what about Chris- 
tian tradition? Whether it surprises us or not, the Church does have some- 
thing to say about all these things, and something important. For the Holy 
Father doesn’t just make a good guess. He teaches with the authority of 
Christ according to the divine law founded in nature and announced in the 
Gospels. 

A Catholic may call himself a conservative and may not “believe” in 
social security or understand ‘“‘wasting’’ billions of dollars to feed starving 
foreigners. But before he starts objecting that all that is socialism and there- 
fore the same as Communism and therefore condemned by the Church, 
someone should ask him where he’s been all these years. 


Mater et Magistra clearly distinguishes between socialism and sociali- 
zation—an important thing to remember in view of what Pope John has 
to say: 

One of the typical aspects which characterize our epoch is socializa- 
tion, understood as the progressive multiplication of relations in society, with 
different forms of life and activity and juridical institutionalization. . . . It 
makes possible the satisfaction of many personal rights, especially those 
called economic-social. . . . So long as socialization confines its activity with- 
in the limits of the moral order, along the lines indicated, it does not of 
its nature entail serious dangers of restriction to the detriment of individual 
human beings. Instead, it helps to promote in them the expression and 
development of truly personal characteristics. It produces too, an organic 
reconstruction of society which Our predecessor Pius XI in the encyclical 
““Quadragesimo Anno” put forward and defended as the indispensable pre- 
requisite for satisfying the demands of social justice . . . [moreover] it is 
obvious that the obligation to help those who find themselves in want and 
misery, which the Church has always taught, should be felt more strongly 
by Catholics, who find a most noble motive in the fact that we are all 
members of Christ's Mystical Body. 
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With plaintive urgency the Holy Father continues: “We reaffirm 
strongly that the Christian social doctrine is an integral part of the Chris- 
tian conception of life... . We feel urged to exhort that such teaching be 
extended by regular systematic courses in the Catholic schools of every kind, 
especially in seminaries. It is to be inserted into the religious instruction 
programs of parishes and of associations of the lay apostolate.” 

Mater et Magistra contains what Pope John calls “‘a review of modern 
social life.” It embraces thorough and detailed teaching on human activity 
in every area of our vast international society. It is clear that the pope begs 
his children—zs—to study, to understand, and to take courage to fulfill his 
charter for ‘the realization on earth of the Kingdom of God.” 

This is the deeper view of Christmas which we can’t afford to neglect. 
We are called, by the Voice of Christ on earth, to share in the redemptive 
work which is the fruition of His redemptive Incarnation. 








DECREE OF THE LORD 


ee OU ARE MY SON; this day have I begotten you.” The Lord of crea- 

tion and eternity speaks through the mouth of his spokesman 

David. David, king of Israel and singer of psalms, lived almost 
3,000 years ago; yet his prophetic words are recalled as often as the birth 
of Christ is recalled, for they form the Introit of the Christmas Midnight 
Mass. These famous words are the theme of the second psalm, one which 
the commentators call messianic as being prophetic of God’s Anointed One 
of the Eternal Testament. 


The whole psalm considers the conspiracy of nations against the Lord, 
the Lord’s reaction, and concludes with an exhortation to the rulers to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Lord. 


Why do the nations rage 
and the people devise vain things ? 
The kings of the earth rise up, 
and the princes conspire together 
against the Lord and his Christ: 
“Let us break their bonds asunder 
and cast away their chains from us!” 
But he who dwells in heaven laughs at them; 
the Lord derides them. 
Then in anger he speaks to them; 
he terrifies them in his wrath: 
“I myself have set up my king 
on Sion, my holy mountain.” 
I will proclaim the decree of the Lord: 
The Lord said to me, “You are my son; 
this day have I begotten you. 
Ask of me and I will give you 
the nations for an inheritance 
and the ends of the earth for your possession. 
You shall rule them with an iron rod; 
you shall shatter them like an earthen dish.” 
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And now, O kings, give heed; 
take warning, you rulers of the earth. 

Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice before him; 
with trembling pay homage to him, 

Lest he be angry and you perish from the way, 
when his anger blazes suddenly. 
Happy are all who take refuge in him! 


David's song applies very well to the problems we face today. Life is 
a problem; problems arise one after another; in endless procession they 
come; the solution of one uncovers another to take its place. Conflicts involve 
kings, presidents and rulers; they range all the way from international crises 
to conflicts within a country, conflicts within an individual family, even to 
interior conflicts which oppress a particular individual. Today's people 
don’t need preachers or philosophers to remind them of their problems and 
struggles. They have television, radio and newspapers constantly dinning 
troubles into their minds. Today’s people don’t want reminders, they want 
solutions. 

What is the solution to every problem confronting us? It’s simple; 
listen to David the psalmist: return to God, “‘serve the Lord with fear, .. . 
with trembling pay homage to him . . . lest you perish.” This is, however, 
easier said than done. Pious platitudes often catch our ear, but rarely do 
they help us in struggling with problems. It’s a far cry from reading a cook- 
book to producing a light fluffy cake, or from reading the “how to” manuals 
to making cabinets. The answer then is not to be found in this part of 
David’s psalm but in the earlier part: ““You are my son; this day have I 
begotten you.” God the Father is speaking of his Son, the Son begotten 
from all eternity, Who always was, is now, and always will be. But his 
speaking is in a human fashion for he is referring to “this day,” the day 
when divine love came to men as a Visible Man; when divine help came 
to men as a Helpless Man; when God himself came to men as God-Man. 
“You are my son; this day have I begotten you.” ““God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son’ for our salvation (John 3:16). This 
Son so loved us that he permitted the scourging and hanging on a cross 
of his own body for us. ‘Greater love than this no man has than that he 
lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). Yet God does not ask us 
to die for Him, although in a certain way He does ask us to lay down our 
lives for Him. He does not ask that we go out and be martyred tomorrow 
(although it may happen) ; what he asks of us is a spiritual martyrdom. He 
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asks us to practice virtue, and virtue is difficult to acquire; He asks us to 
live His law of love and this requires a laying down, a laying aside of sinful 
habits. He has given only two commandments: 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind. This is the greatest and the first commandment. And the second is 
like it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
depend the whole Law and the Prophets (Mf. 22:37-40). 


But He does not ask the impossible. He does not ask us to do anything 
beyond our capacities which are enlarged by the gift of His grace. What 
the Lord commands us seems to be hard and burdensome. But, as St. Augus- 
tine reminds us, a thing is not hard to do when the one who commands 
it helps us to accomplish what is commanded. 

“This day have I begotten you.” This day has Christ come to earth 
to live among men; to live as a man in order to show men how to become 
gods. In a very real way, this day He begot us too, for it is also written in 
the psalms: “I have said: You are gods and all sons of the Most High” 
(Ps. 81:6). And this is the point which St. Paul brings out in his epistle 
to the Galatians, used in the Mass of the Sunday within the Octave of 
Christmas: 

As long as the heir is a child, he differs in no way from a slave, 
though he is the master of all, but he is under guardians and stewards until 
the time set by his father. So we too, when we were children, were enslaved 
under the elements of the world. But when the fullness of time came, God 
sent his Son, born of a woman, born under the Law, that He might redeem 
those who were under the Law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because you are sons, God has sent the Spirit of his Son into our 
hearts crying, “Abba, Father.” So that he is no longer a slave, but a son; 
and if a son, an heir also through God (Gal. 4:1-7). 


So that, not only is God Father of the Christ; He is by His own Spirit of 
adoption our Father since it is by His Spirit that we become His sons. 


And St. Paul elaborates this point further in his epistle to the Romans: 


For whoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. Now 
you have not received a spirit of bondage so as to be again in fear, but 
you have received a spirit of adoption as sons, by virtue of which we cry, 
“Abba! Father!” The Spirit himself gives testimony to our spirit that we 
are sons of God. But if we are sons, we are heirs also; heirs indeed of God 
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and joint heirs with Christ, provided, however, we suffer with him that we 
may also be glorified with him (Rom. 8:14-17). We ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption as sons, the redemption of our body. 
For in hope were we saved. But hope that is seen is not hope. For how 
can a man hope for what he sees? But if we hope for what we do not see, 
we wait for it with patience. But in like manner the Spirit also helps our 
weakness. For we do not know what we should pray for as we ought, but 
the Spirit himself pleads for us with unutterable groanings. And he who 
searches the hearts knows what the Spirit desires, that he pleads for the 
saints according to God. Now we know that for those who love God all 
things work together unto good, for those who, according to his purpose, 
are saints through his call. For those whom he has foreknown he has also 
predestined to become conformed to the image of his Son, that he should 
be the firstborn among many brethren. And those whom he has predestined, 
them he has also called; and those whom he has called, them he has also 
justified, and those whom he has justified, them he has also glorified. What 
then shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against us? He 
who has not spared even his own Son but has delivered him for us all, how 
can he fail to grant us also all things with him? (Rom. 8:23-32). 

We too, are the sons of God! We have been begotten by the Almighty 
Father. ‘“The Spirit himself pleads for us with unutterable groanings.” “If 
God is for us, who is against us? He who has not spared even his own Son 
but has delivered him for us all, how can he fail to grant us also all things 
with him?” And since we have been begotten by the Almighty Father, we 
have a claim on, we have a right to the divine assistance and divine strength. 
But divine strength is not given to us until we are fully aware of our own 
weakness and know that the strength we receive is indeed his gift and not 
the reward of our own excellence. This, then, requires something that Chris- 
tian writers have discoursed about for centuries, the foundation for all the 
other virtues; this requires excising the cancer of pride and transplanting 
in its place the sound tissue of humility. And in this is the story of Christ- 
mas, for this is the story of Christ, the story of Mary, the story of Joseph. 
And since these are our models, this must be the story of each living 
Christian. 

Humility will reveal to us our proper place in relation to God’s crea- 
tion: more important than other created things; less important than other 
men; nothingness in relation to the infinity and majesty of the Triune God. 
Humility will reveal to us our strong points as well as weak. It will give 
us a frame of reference against which we can make judgments regarding 
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our responses to problems facing us. With humility, we can perceive how 
much of the response can come only from God, how much we must pro- 
vide with our own natural talents and capacities. With humility we can 
properly assess our strength and perceive which difficulties should be over- 
come first; then by the removal of lesser difficulties prepare the way for the 
removal of the greater. Constant exercise of the virtue will eliminate a num- 
ber of problems which might otherwise arise, and will keep us in close 
contact with God with the resulting preservation of our interior spiritual 
peace. 

Obviously then, we must acquire this Christmas virtue of humility. 
How is this done? By going to its font and tapping the flow at its source, 
by going to Christ Whose coming we recall in the liturgy, by becoming 
one with Him in the Eucharist. And we must do this not just on Christmas 
day, but as often as we can. The acquiring of virtue is difficult and requires 
a great number of repeated acts before the habit is engrained. Although 
God could in an instant give us virtue to a very high degree, this is not 
His normal way of proceeding. Just as children only grow gradually and 
as the human mind perceives truths slowly one after another, so do the 
sons of God advance only after many struggles with temptations and even 
after many falls. And by giving us the example of His own life on earth, 
God who has become man shows men how to become gods. When we 
communicate with Christ in the Eucharist, we become one with Him; not 
that He becomes us, but we become Him: “I have said: You are gods.” 
And since we are sons of God, living by His Spirit, we know that His 
Spirit is pleading for us, asking for the graces we need, directing the course 
of our lives. 

This then is the meaning of Christmas: that the solution of our prob- 
lems and the success of our struggles lie in communion with God, in our 
breathing and living according to the life of the Spirit of God. For this 
has Christ come into the world: ‘‘that they may have life and have it more 
abundantly” (John 10, 10). 

—Aquinas Farren, O.P. 








THE ANATOMY OF BEATITUDE 


Eye has not seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man, 
what things God has prepared for those who love him. But to us God 
has revealed them through his spirit (1 Cor. 2:9). 


HE MYSTERY of beatitude is the mystery of man. If we really knew 

what we were, we would know where we ate going and how to get 

there. We do know that we crave a life of fruition which we call hap- 
piness, the secret fruit we seek in everything we do. It drives us to heights 
of nobility and to depths of perversity. Neither pleasure, nor wealth, nor 
honors, nor power, nor anything else we can find on this earth can satisfy 
us. Here is the weakest point of all our human philosophies, for they can 
only teach us that wisdom accepts with resignation an inevitable failure. 


But for those whom God has chosen, the tragic mystery of what is 
replaced by the blessed mystery of how. They know that the goal of their 
striving and the fulfillment of their longing will be the eternal vision of 
God “‘face to face.”” Can such a thing be? Only faith can answer yes, on the 
promise of God Himself. How can this come about? The full answer is 
imbedded in a luminous obscurity. It is too brilliant for our owlish intellects; 
we will only understand when it is accomplished. 


However theological reflection can trace faint patterns in the blinding 
light. Human reason beginning with the fundamentals of faith and our 
knowledge of human nature can penetrate the mystery far enough to estab- 
lish a few certain truths about this vision. The process might more correctly 
be called one of deepening the obscurity; for we find that theology, as al- 
ways, rather than reducing divine mysteries to human intelligibity, uncovers 
to the mind new and measureless profundities of God’s mercy and goodness. 
And the result is that another truth of faith, once carelessly passed over, 
seizes hold of the mind and heart as a vivid reality, and we take a giant step 
forward on the way to God. The method of theology is to ask itself certain 
questions for which faith already has the answers, in order to draw from 
the faith as much understanding as possible. 

Thou hast made us for thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in thee (St. Augustine, Conf. Bk. 1, ch. 1). 
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The first question, then, is: Can we find our happiness in nothing else 
but God alone? Remember we are considering only ultimate and perfect 
happiness. It would be a disparagement of the Creator of all good and all 
joys to refuse to admit that we find many moments of happiness in many 
things. But they are always transitory and imperfect. Ultimate and perfect 
happiness must be a state of fruition so complete that there.is nothing else 
to be desired and so stable that there can be no anxiety that it will diminish 
or be lost. 

The answer to the question is yes, and the theological proof is based 
upon the very nature of our human will. The will is the power behind all 
human actions, desiring all good things for man and impelling and moving 
the other faculties in the pursuit of them. But these good things are all 
limited. Their goodness is restricted to a particular kind, pleasure, for ex- 
ample, or utility, or even nobility. The will can go out to all of these differ- 
ent kinds of goodness because by nature it is not directed exclusively to a 
particular kind, as the sense appetites are, but to all good. But because by 
its nature it is directed to all good or universal good, its desire cannot be 
satisfied by anything less. The only thing which can fill this appetite of 
man is one that possesses united in itself all the goodness and all the per- 
fection parcelled out among creatures. Such a thing, of course, can be noth. 
ing else but God Himself. Therefore, the desire for the good which is the 
very nature of the will can be satisfied by no created and, hence, partial good, 
but by God alone. 

This is eternal life, that they may know thee, the only true God (Jn. 
1723); 

Let’s ask ourselves the next question: In what does the state of perfect 
beatitude consist? We already know that the fruition of the will in God 
has something to do with it, but let’s leave that aside for the moment. First, 
beatitude must be some kind of action on our part; for obviously we are 
not perfectly happy just by existing, otherwise we would not still be pursu- 
ing happiness. Happiness is our perfection; and the perfection of anything 
which is able to do something, is actually to do it. The piano player might 
be a fine man in other respects, but until he is actually playing the piano 
he is not perfect as a piano player. Moerover, our senses are only capable 
of contacting bodies, material things. Thus since happiness for us is found 
completely only in God, it can only result from the action of our spiritual 
powers, which reach to purely spiritual immaterial things. Nor is it an act 
of the will, which either desires happiness when we do not have it or de- 
lights in it when we already possess it; just as the miser either wants money 
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which he does not have or gloats when he can run it through his fingers. 

The only human activity left is knowledge. We are ready to say, then, 
that happiness consists in knowing God—not any knowledge of God but 
only a completely satisfying knowledge. The philosopher knows quite a 
bit about God: that He is the maker of all things, one, subsistent being, 
immutable, etc. The believer knows all this and more: that he is triune, 
loving, saving. But neither the philosopher nor the Christian has perfect 
happiness, so there must be something wanting to their knowledge. We can 
see that this is true, because the more the philosopher and the Christian 
know about God, the more they want to know. The reason for this lies in 
the very nature of the intellect. Just as the will is made to desire all goodness, 
so the intellect is made to know all truth. It has both the appetite and the 
capacity to know all that is knowable in everything. Philosophy and faith 
know something about God, some of His attributes in an indirect way from 
His effects of nature or of grace. But neither of them knows all about Him. 
They do not know His essence, what He is in Himself apart from His effects. 
As long as this supremely knowable being, this ultimate truth, remains un- 
known, the natural longing of the intellect will be unsatisfied. And as long 
as the intellect is unsatisfied, perfect happiness is impossible. Therefore 
perfect happiness must consist in knowing the essence of God. 


Before continuing the theological investigation, let’s pause to reflect 
on what we have done to see if we have really learned anything by asking 
questions that the simplest of the faithful can answer without a moment's 
thought. 

The arguments are based upon what we may call the natural desire of 
the intellect for truth or knowledge and of the will for goodness. We do 
not say merely that the mind already knowing something about God wants 
to know more or all, nor that the will already loving Him somewhat wants 
to possess Him fully. We mean that entirely apart from whatever is actually 
known or loved, each of these faculties in itself is by nature an insatiable 
hunger for truth and goodness, and that God is in fact the only being Who 
can satisfy that hunger, because He is Himself all truth and all goodness. 
We can see, then, how deep within us is our longing for God. It is He 
alone that we really want as we flit from one creature to another, even if 
we do not know it. We can also catch a glimpse of how terrible hell must 
be where these hungers are endured without even a crumb of divine truth 
or goodness to feed upon. We should also remember that God Himself made 
our nature. It was He who built into us this hunger for Himself. At the very 
moment of letting us go from His creating hand He began pulling us back 
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to Himself. He must be serious then about wanting us to be happy in Him. 
Therefore we have no reason to be shy or deferential about it ourselves. 
We should long for this happiness with our whole hearts and not be infected 
by false attitudes of disinterestedness. 

It also can be deduced from the theological arguments that in beatitude 
we will find complete self-fulfillment and fruition as human beings. The 
intellect and the will are man’s highest powers, and knowing and loving 
God are their most perfect activities. Even on earth we say that a full life 
is a life of activity and not of bare existence. How rich will be the life 
in which, unclouded and unceasing, we act to the limit of our capacities and 
beyond. For it is we who will know and we who will love. 

The next question is an important one: Is it possible for us to know 
God as He is in Himself ? The difficulty is not on God’s side. He is pure 
being, pure actuality, and therefore completely knowable. The difficulty is 
with the human intellect: is it really capable of knowing the essence of God? 
Not by its own natural powers for these are limited to knowing the essences 
of material things. God, because His manner of existence is above that of 
any creature, is above the natural power of any created intellect. 

Though man cannot achieve this vision by his own efforts, he does 
possess an innate, passive capacity to receive it if it is given to him by 
God, just as a glass cannot fill itself with water but can be filled by a higher 
power. There is no intrinsic contradiction between the human intellect and 
the vision of God, and therefore the power of God can effect it. A sign of 
this capacity is the ability of the intellect to know being or existence sep- 
arately from the knowledge of this or that being or kind of being. If it can 
arrive at the knowledge of existence as such, it can receive the knowledge 
of that essence which is identical with its existence, God. 

Another argument for the presence of this passive capacity is found in 
the natural desire of the intellect. If the intellect were by its very nature to 
have a natural hunger to see God as He is in Himself, though it could in 
no way be satisfied, then this hunger would be inane and futile. God would 
have created a desire impossible to fulfill, as if He had created an animal 
with an appetite for food but no food for it or no digestive system to 
assimilate the food. Such an act would be either utterly stupid or utterly 
malicious. Of course animals sometimes do not find food and starve; and 
some men do not arrive at the vision of God. But the creation of an appetite 
which by nature desires to possess a certain object and also by nature is 
intrinsically incapable of possessing that object is repugnant to the divine 
wisdom and goodness. The conclusion is that the human intellect can know 
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the divine essence as it is in itself, not by its own natural efforts but by 
being elevated by the power of God. 

We see now through a mirror in an obscure manner, but then face to 
face. Now I know in part, but then I shall know even as I have been 
known (I Cor. 13:12) 

The next question is the most difficult of all: How does the vision of 
the essence of God come about? First we must understand how any knowl- 
edge comes about. Knowledge is a union of intellect and reality. The medi- 
um through which this union is accomplished is the concept or idea, a like- 
ness or representation of the form or essence of a real thing plucked out 
of its actual existence and given a new kind of existence in the mind. Thus 
we say that knowledge occurs by the presence of the thing known in the 
knower. The abstractive power of the intellect is this ability to separate and 
draw out an intelligible essence or aspect from concrete material things in 
the world about it, and shape it into an idea. This is the fundamental opera- 
tion of the mind upon which all reasoning is based. The perfection of 
knowledge, its truth and penetration, depend upon the accuracy with which 
the idea represents reality. Some ideas are clear and precise; some are vague 
and general. And the process of forming, refining and revising them is 
continuous. The concept determines what we know, and without it there is 
no knowledge. 

The knowledge of God as He is in Himself demands a union between 
the intellect and the divine essence. Is this too through the medium of a 
concept? The answer must be no. Any concept, no matter how perfect, even 
one placed in the mind by God Himself, would still be something created. 
And though all creatures bear some likeness to God, none can be a perfect 
representation; for God is infinite and beyond all determinations, and pos- 
sesses united in Himself all the perfections scattered among creatures, while 
anything created is necessarily limited and determined and possesses but 
partial perfection. Therefore if we were to know the divine essence through 
some created idea, we would know it through some infinitely remote like- 
ness. We would still not know it as it is in itself, and consequently we would 
not really know the divine essence. But if the union is without any created 
medium, this means that God unites his own divine substance immediately 
and directly with the intellect—Himself, as it were, taking the place of a 
concept. 

This union is similar in a faint manner to the way God understands 
Himself simply by being Himself. It is entirely supernatural, and the natural 
strength of the intellect can no more endure it than the eye can endure the 
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light of the sun. It must be fortified by a new power elevating it to the 
supernatural level and disposing it to receive the divine substance. God in- 
fuses a special grace into the intellect, called the light of glory, through 
which we are divinized, made God-like. It strengthens the intellect and 
enables it to produce a supernatural act of knowing. 


And they shall see his face, and his name shall be on their foreheads. 
And night shall be no more, and they shall have no need of light of 
lamp or light of sun, for the Lord God will shed light upon them 
(Apoc. 22:5). 


This vision, though a free gift of God, will be our possession in a 
way far more intimate than we possess any good in this life. It will be 
entirely internal to our souls, He in us and we in Him. It will be always 
actual without a shadow of diminution or interruption, so that the fruition 
of the will united to the infinite good will be a joy and a delight beyond 
measure. We will be taken out of ourselves and yet possess ourselves in the 
tranquillity of infinite peace. 


This is eternal life... 


The promise of eternal life will be consummated in a manner far be- 
yond our power to conceive; for we will share in the very eternity of God. 
This means not merely existence in time without end but, as Boethius de- 
fined it, the simultaneous whole and perfect possession of interminable life. 
The existence of God is a perpetual now without succession, a life expressed 
in one act of perfect knowledge and perfect love. In a similar manner the 
blessed in heaven will know him in one perfect act of vision and one 
perfect act of love, unchanging and perpetual, entirely transcending time. 


Let us make man in our image and likeness (Gen. 1:26). 
We shall be like to him, for we shall see him just as he is (1 Jn. 3:2). 


We know that the finite perfections of all created things mirror faintly 
the infinite perfections of God, and that the whole process of change, living 
and inanimate, tends toward a fuller realization of the divine likeness in 
the universe as a whole and in each individual. But in a special way God 
has impressed His likeness upon man, so that in literal truth man is an 
image of God. A creature of intelligence and will who has dominion over 
his own actions possesses in his nature a likeness, though remote, to the 
very nature of God. The life of knowledge and love is of the same kind, 
an infinite proportion being preserved, as the intimate life of the Trinity. 
In beatitude this image will achieve the closest possible approximation to 
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the Exemplar. Intellect and will will produce one perfect act of knowing 
and loving, just as God is one perfect act of knowing and loving. The 
object will be the same, the divine essence in itself. The human intellect 
will be divinized by the light of glory. Our human personality remaining, 
our nature will be made as God-like as possible, after the pattern of our 
Head and Brother, Jesus Christ, in Whom human nature is joined to the 
divine in the unity of one Person. 

A life of intellectual perfection suggests a beatitude for philosophers 
and theologians, a heaven for intellectuals. But we should remember that, 
whether or not we are intellectuals, it is human intelligence which adds 
specifically human values to our life and makes our relations with one an- 
other different from the casual contacts of animals. Possession of personality 
is by reason of possession of intellect. All of the warmth of life is found 
in intrapersonal relations; and the conversation of friends and lovers has 
for its purpose the exchange of personality, or better, the interpenetration 
of personalities which love longs for. We should not forget that God, be- 
sides being subsistent existence and the rest, is also personal, in fact tri- 
personal. The divine life in itself is the only fully successful interpenetration 
of personality, a perfect interchange of knowledge and love. He has deigned 
to reach down and raise us up to share in this intense life of personal love, 
not as mere spectators but as participants, so that in a manner of speaking 
we are each caught up in the inner life of the Trinity. He dignifies us by 
giving Himself wholly to us, and so reverences our personalities that He 
asks us to give ourselves freely in return. 

Our beatitude is not something with no relation to our life on earth. 
We do not win heaven the way a track star wins a trophy or a scholarship, 
something with no intrinsic connection to the feat he has performed. Rather 
it is the full flowering of our human struggles and especially of the virtues 
we have cherished and developed. Above all it is the perfection of faith, 
hope and charity, by pure vision, firm possession and loving fruition. Con- 
sequently we should regard Christian morality less as a code of precepts 
and prohibitions than as a way and a preparation, a training ground. Instead 
of suppression and restriction our ideal should be a supernaturalization of 
our whole being, for the life of grace is the seed of glory. 

We have said nothing about the trinitarian aspects of the vision of 
God or about union with Christ, each of which would take as much space 
again. There are other things to speak of as well: bodily resurrection, the 
society of the saints, the perfection of natural knowledge and many more. 
But we have touched on some of the essentials. We are successful if we 
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have managed to deepen the mystery, not by creating confusion, but by 
disclosing the infinite vistas of God’s promises. 

We ought to think on these things often and study them more deeply. 
We ought also to cling to them with a firm hope, knowing that we need 
not rely on our own weakness, but on the power of God, who is faithful 
to his promises: “Him who overcomes I will permit to eat of the tree of 
life which is in the paradise of my God” (Apoc. 2:7). 


—Urban Sharkey, O.P. 


THE THEOLOGY OF CATHERINE 
OF SIENA 


EW PEOPLE have said their piece in this world in a voice loud enough 
to be heard. Fewer still have delivered such a ringing message that 
it is today as sharp and clear as it was five hundred years ago. But 

when the voice belongs, as St. Catherine of Siena’s belonged, to a young, 
uneducated woman, sometime nurse and domestic servant, then our very 
capacity to wonder at the marvel is stunned. 

The durability of St. Catherine’s message comes from many things. 
One of them is its simple, uncluttered design. It is as likely to go out of 
commission as a block of marble. St. Catherine tells us how we can be saints. 
Our aim must be to obtain light. If we gain access to the light God pours 
out everywhere, we can become saints. St. Catherine tells us how to reach 
the light. This, too, is simple, though very painful. It demands a fierce, 
violent attack on our own love of ourselves. St. Catherine kept her message 
as simple as possible. She taught it to her mother, to Blessed Raymond, her 
spiritual director and a theologian of no small intelligence, and to the vast 
and vastly different group she gathered about her; she taught it to anyone 
who would listen, and if they wouldn’t listen, she taught them anyway. 

Another reason St. Catherine’s message has endured is the authority 
the saint exercises. The root of the authority, of course, is that St. Catherine 
does not speak for herself but for God. She did not learn the things she 
said in the usual way, but she had them poured into her mind by God. Her 
message is not some new revelation, but only the ancient truth made new 
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by the lips of a Tuscan dyer’s daughter. But even if we forget the bond 
between St. Catherine and her Creator, her message rings with authority. 
When St. Catherine answers a question, she gives the right answer. But 
more than that, she gives the right answer that goes the deepest into the 
problem. So, much of the time, she seems to say extremely simple things, 
things almost too simple for our minds to be stopped by their meaning. 

From a practical viewpoint, the reason St. Catherine’s message has 
remained alive is that it works. St. Catherine tried it out herself and saw 
the great number of her friends put it into practice. It worked then, as it 
has always worked, and as it will always work for a man on his way to 
heaven. 

We mentioned that God gave Catherine her profound knowledge in a 
special way. God made her know things without having to learn them. This 
is the same way she learned to write, and the way she learned, after learn- 
ing to write, to read. This matk of God's favor does more than lend weight 
to what St. Catherine said. It also teaches us how St. Catherine could do 
so much. If she needed anything, she did the best she could, and prayed. 
She tried to learn the alphabet and was not getting very far, so she asked 
God to let her read, please. And she could read, though the alphabet re- 
mained a mystery to her. St. Catherine had only thirty-three years on earth, 
and she had to cut every corner she could. Most of us will have to be satisfied 
with learning things the hard way. But we can all do much more than we 
are doing if we call for God’s help in faith. Prayer itself is part of becoming 
a saint. And becoming a saint demands light, and the light is the faith. 

Many people think that mystics stop thinking and act in some vague, 
blind, almost possessed way. Even good Catholics can be confused because 
of the weird things that often happen to a mystic soul, because of their 
trances and the strange way God treats them and lets them be treated. But 
mystics are just the highest kind of Christians, the most honored of our 
race. And if it were all right for them to forget they had minds, it would 
be all right for the rest of us. And this is precisely the point St. Catherine 
is making when she incessantly hammers home the need for light, light to 
pervade our every action and its every part. For St. Catherine truths do 
not lie quiet once we let them into our minds. The truth will drive us to 
do good things; but first it must be let into the mind. First there must be 
light. 

In other words, it helps to know what a thing is all about. This is 
true of mystics in their lives, it is true of shuffleboard, of dying for one’s 
country, of dropping a quarter in the Sunday collection, and offering oneself 
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up as a victim for the Church. Genesis describes God as going about the 
creation of the world as would a potter. And the first thing God does is to 
make light, so that He can see what He is doing. The world that God 
made shows that He saw every detail with infinite clarity. We know that 
God sees every tiniest thing in the world, and that His seeing it is why 
the thing is at all. St. Catherine would stand no nonsense on this point. Be- 
fore we can say of what we do that it is good, we have to open our eyes to 
God’s light. 

Actually, for most of us, this is the effort of a lifetime. We spend most 
of our time sweeping aside the curtains to let in the light. St. Catherine 
knew this. She speaks of it as a cloud. The cloud is over love of self, and 
it cuts off the divine light that crashes down at us like chunks of solid fire. 
Obviously it is a very thick cloud. Our love of self is the same as the grand 
total of tangled ties we have formed with things, all the disorder in our 
attachment with things. Even to begin we have to get rid of the cloud, to 
dispel the shadow on our lives. To destroy the shadow is a violent task. 
St. Catherine says it calls for hatred of oneself. And this calls for knowledge 
of oneself, for light. It seems we have come full circle. We have; but per- 
haps a spiral is a more accurate notion than a circle. We have come to the 
point where it becomes apparent that we need God at the very beginning 
even to help us to begin. We need God to help us ask Him for knowledge of 
ourselves. We do what we can; we try to open ourselves up to God. But 
we have to call on Him to make up what is lacking. St. Catherine shows us 
by her life that it is possible; she herself helped others, people more like 
us than St. Catherine was, to believe that it was possible and to succeed 
in doing it. Neither St. Catherine nor anyone else has ever given out the 
idea that it is easy or pleasant. 

But once we begin to know ourselves, and so to hate ourselves, we are 
on the road. We can at least see the road. 

For every need one has as he proceeds along the road, St. Catherine 
has a means of fulfilling the need. The means seem like mathematical 
formulae, but this is because the saint is so sure and so definite as to the 
exact thing required. The core of the answer is always truth: the particular 
truths with which we must fill our minds if we want to reach our goal. So, 
for instance, St. Catherine advises the soul who seeks humility to focus its 
mind on what it really is. To a man tried by his impatience, she presents six 
closely joined facts to ponder: that God exists; that everything comes from 
Him; that He is good; that He wills only good for us; that it is His love 
that sends us tribulations; that it is His justice that punishes our sins. For 
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the growth of love, St. Catherine would have us think of God’s love for us, 
of our coming from God, of the Creation, of the Incarnation, and of the 
Blood of the Lord. 

One can decide that all this emphasis on knowledge and meditating 
on truths to reach a goal, while perfectly pleasant and harmless, was not 
the thing that made St. Catherine great. The ecstasies and visions made her 
great, or the work she did for the Church and for souls, but not her theory 
about knowledge’s being the core of a human life. But St. Catherine herself 
denies her visions were more than decoration, highly dramatic but still 
outside the solid framework of her life: she maintained that the heart of 
the matter was not in visions but in vision, in insight that cut through to 
what was what. And as far as her apostolate went, it was truth that pro- 
pelled her on her unbelievable career. For God's truth, God’s light, is not 
cold brilliance, but, like the light of the sun, is warm nourishment. It was 
because St. Catherine knew what sin looked like, even smelled like, that 
she had such compassion and concern for sinners, and that she gave her- 
self as a victim for them. For this is the highpoint of her apostolate, not 
trying to bring the Pope back to Rome, but giving herself up as a victim 
for souls to repair the Body of Christ, her Spouse. Her joy and serene peace, 
in spite of all her sufferings, are qualities that convince us St. Catherine 
had a thoroughly satisfying life; these came from a sweet and profound 
spirituality that sprang from her closeness with God, the closeness of two 
people who know each other very well. 

St. Catherine ended her life of knowledge and love and action by an 
action that demanded the greatest knowledge and love, her imitation of 
the Crucified. Just as He poured out His Blood for the whole race, she 
offered up her life to be poured out for the Church and for souls. It is the 
most overwhelming proof of her surrender to Truth, and the perfect finish 
for a life begun and lived in truth, and by truth, and for truth. For one of 
St. Catherine’s most certain convictions was that the Truth is in the Blood. 
The Blood from the Cross washed away sins of the world. The Blood be- 
longs to the true Light that enlightens every man who comes into the world. 
God forbade man to shed man’s blood, because the blood belonged specially 
to Him. But he did demand the shedding of man’s blood—not the blood 
of His sinful creature, but that of His only Son. The shedding of the Blood 
of Christ let loose in the world the ultimate light, the brilliance of God’s 
love glistened on the wood of the Cross. And so St. Catherine’s life ended 
where it had begun, in the Blood. It was here she received the knowledge 
that drove her forward. It was by imitating Its shedding that she showed 
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the love her knowledge had started burning. In It was the truth of God’s 
loving care. In It, finally, was she washed, and made whiter than snow. 


—Francis Bailie, O.P. 


LOVE IN THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS 


The Harlot 


N THE BEGINNING of the Lord's speaking to Osee, the Lord said to Osee: 
“Go, take a harlot wife and harlot’s children, for the land gives itself 
to harlotry, turning away from the Lord.” 


So he went and took Gomer, the daughter of Debelaim, and she con- 
ceived and bore him a son. Then the Lord said to him: 


Give him the name Jezrael, 
for in a little while 
I will punish the house of Jehu 
for the bloodshed at Jezrael 
And bring to an end the kingdom 
of the house of Israel; 
On that day I will break the bow of Israel 
in the valley of Jezrael. 


When she conceived again and bore a daughter, the Lord said to him: 


Give her the name Lo-ruhama; 
I no longer feel pity for the house of Israel: 
rather, I abhor them utterly. 


Yet for the house of Juda I feel pity; 

I will save them by the Lord, their God; 
But I will not save them by war, 

By sword or bow, by horses or horsemen. 
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After she weaned Lo-ruhama, she conceived and bore a son. Then the 
Lord said: 
Give him the name Lo-ammi, 
for you are not my people, 
and I will not be your God. 


(Osee 1:2-9) 


A terrible curse upon the Kingdom of Israel. For more than 200 years 
the Kingdom of the chosen people had been split in two: Juda and Israel. 
Things had gone from bad to worse in Israel. It was a sombre period in her 
long and tragic history. Ten years before she had been conquered by the 
Assyrians; violent interior revolts raged incessantly; four of her kings had 
been assassinated in cold blood in less than five years; corruption was eating 
away the religious and moral foundations of the kingdom. 

This is the crumbling world into which Osee the prophet was born. 
He grew to manhood, fell passionately in love with a young woman of the 
kingdom and married her. But she left him to pursue a life of harlotry in 
the streets of the city. Osee continued to love Gomer, was willing to for- 
give her faithlessness and take her back. Among the Jews this was unthink- 
able; the adulteress was usually taken beyond the city gates and stoned to 
death. But Osee is a prophet whose actions symbolize Yahweh’s conduct 
toward his chosen people. The prophet must take back the harlot, for only 
by such a degrading and stupid union can a true picture of Yahweh's rela- 
tions with Israel be drawn. 

With astounding daring and burning passion, Osee’s tender and violent 
love expresses for the first time Yahweh’s dealings with Israel in the lan- 
guage of a marriage. The theme of the message is the misunderstood and 
long-suffering love of Yahweh for his people. Israel was once young and 
won the affection of Yahweh in her youth. It was the hand of Yahweh that 
helped her to walk; he drew her with cords of love. Except for a short period 
in the desert, Israel had responded to the advances of Yahweh with nothing 
but treason and betrayal. Her kings, chosen against the will of Yahweh, de- 
gtaded the chosen people to the rank of other people. It was her ignorant 
and greedy priests who led the people to defeat. The cult of Yahweh at 
Bethel had become associated with the licentious worship of Baal and As- 
tarte. But Yahweh is a jealous God who cannot bear to lose His chosen 
people; He wants their hearts, not their empty sacrifices. “What I want is 
love, not sacrifices; the knowledge of God, not holocausts” (Osee 6:6). 
Israel’s punishment is inevitable. But God punishes only that He might 
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save. Punished and humiliated, Israel will recall how it used to be when 
she was faithful, Yahweh will take back His repentant people who will 
enjoy His favor and peace once again. 


Therefore, I will hedge her in with thorns 
and erect a wall against her 
so that she cannot find her paths. 
If she runs after her lovers, she shall not overtake them; 
if she looks for them she shall not find them. 
Then she shall say, 
“T will go back to my first husband, 
for it was better with me then than now.” 


So I will allure her; 
I will lead her into the desert 
and speak to her heart. 
From there I will give her the vineyards she had, 
and the valley of Achor as a door of hope. 
She shall respond there as in the days of her youth, 
when she came up from the land of Egypt. 


On that day, says the Lord, 
She shall call me ‘My husband,” 
and never again “My baal.” 
Then will I remove from her mouth the names of the Baals, 
so that they shall no longer be invoked. 
I will make a covenant for them on that day, 
with the beasts of the field, 
With the birds of the air, 
and with the things that crawl on the ground. 
Bow and sword and war 
I will destroy from the land, 
and I will let them take their rest in security. 
I will espouse you to me forever: 
I will espouse you in right and justice, 
in love and in mercy; 
I will espouse you in fidelity, 
and you shall know the Lord. 
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On that day I will respond, says the Lord; 
I will respond to the heavens, 
and they shall respond to the earth; 
The earth shall respond to the grain and wine and oil, 
and these shall respond to Jezrael. 
I will sow him for myself in the land, 
and I will have pity on Lo-ruhama. 
I will say to Lo-ammi, “You are my people,” 
and he shall say, ‘“My God!” 
(Osee 2:8-25) 


When Osee represents Yahweh as a man wooing an unworthy woman 
in defiance of convention, law and reason, he shows that no legal formulas 
can adequately describe God’s relationship with His people. He himself must 
love his adulterous wife as Yahweh loves the children of Israel, showing 
that the official religion had collapsed long ago and that Israel was held in 
existence only by an unfathomable divine love which to normal understand. 
ing must appear grotesque. He pulls down the theory of the Covenant in 
order to expose God’s love as its foundation. 

In the hour of Israel’s self-prepared doom, when it seemed that Yahweh 
must turn his just wrath into action and cast off His people forever, the 
love of God breaks through with loud complaint: 


How could I give you up, O Ephraim, 
or deliver you up, O Israel ? 
My heart is overwhelmed, 
my pity is stirred. 
I will not give vent to my blazing anger, 
I will not destroy Ephraim again; 
For I am God and not man, 
The Holy One present among you; 
I will not let the flames consume you. 


Here is love that surpasses all our puny, human notions about love; 
here, love has its highest expression in Old Testament literature. Divine 
love is not swayed by fear of the consequences or by motives of revenge; it 
operates irresistibly. But when it meets opposition in His people’s loveless- 
ness, when He finds their loyalty to be as the morning cloud and as the dew 
that goes early away, God can be said to suffer. Face to face with sin He 
may be said to experience something like the feeling of helplessness: ‘“What 
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can I do with you Ephraim? What can I do with you, Juda?” (Osee 6:4). 
It is the suffering love of Yahweh that gives such poignancy to Osee’s pro- 
nouncements of doom; it brings out the depths of his desolation when he 
says: “Because of their wicked deeds I will drive them out of my house. I 
will love them no longer.” If taken literally these words would mean that 
God intended to be God no longer, which is an utter impossibility, for 
God is love. 

Osee’s pronouncements are not without mystery. God's love is pure, 
without the slightest shadow or change. He cannot suffer or feel sorrow 
at the lack of love on the part of His creatures. Yet He says that his heart is 
overwhelmed, his pity stirred. How can this be? 


The Crucified 

It is even more mysterious when we turn to the New Testament and 
read in the First Epistle of St. John: 

In this has the love of God been shown 
in our case, that God has sent his only-begotten Son into the world that we 
may live through him. In this is the love, not that we have loved God, but 
that he has first loved us, and sent his Son a propitiation for our sins (1 
John 4: 9-10). 

God sends His beloved Son into the world as a propitiation for our 
sins, to empty Himself and become the servant of all, to live the humiliating 
and often painful life of a human, to suffer and die strung up on a cross. 
The Father knew all this when He sent His Son forth on His mission, but 
how could He do this without His heart being overwhelmed, without His 
pity being stirred? Again, God's love does not count the cost, it stops at 
nothing in giving, even to the giving of what He loves most: His completely 
lovable Son. We cannot imagine such love. 

We know of course that God is the infinitely perfect Being, Who can 
receive nothing from His creatures. Yet we cannot imagine His love being 
motivated by selfish needs; all divine activity that has to do with His crea- 
tures must be for the creature’s good. Perhaps we think at times that our 
loves are pure and selfless, but how often they have a hidden motive, the 
need to be loved, the seeking for some return. That is why it is so difficult 
for us to grasp the mystery of God’s love; it is so alien to our own. 

That is why God has used such moving language in Osee and in the 
Gospels to help us picture His love for us, how like it is to a consuming 
fire that sweeps away all before it. It is outrageous for God to liken His 
love for his people to Osee’s love for the harlot. It staggers the mind to 
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think that God would send His own Son to suffer and die out of love for 
us. The language of Osee is preposterous; the Incarnation of Christ defies 
words. But gifts are the language of love. What greater gift could God 
give us than His Son? This is the kind of giving that only Infinite Love 
could devise. 


The Response 

The dynamism of love demands something in return. And the demand 
was made known to the chosen people in the earliest days of their dialogue 
with Yahweh: 

Hear, O Israel! The Lord is our God, the Lord alone. 
Therefore you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your strength. Take to heart these words which I 
enjoin on you today. Drill them into your children. Speak of them at home 
and abroad, whether you are busy or at rest. Bind them at your wrist as a 
sign and let them be a pendant on your forehead. Write them on the door- 
posts of your houses and on your gates (Dt. 6:4-9). 

You shall not bear hatred for your brother in your heart. Though you 
may have to reprove your fellow man, do not incur sin because of him. Take 
no revenge and cherish no grudge against your fellow countrymen. You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself. I am the Lord (Lev. 19:17-18). 

The Jewish people understood the demands of this love. They knew 
that it would involve suffering and even martyrdom if they loved God with 
their whole selves. The Rabbinical tradition is quite clear on this point. 
Suffering is for the correction of those whom the Lord loves; it is the testing 
by fire of our love for God and His Law. Only through suffering can man 
ptove that He loves God for His own sake and not for any selfish motive. 

When dealing with man’s love of his neighbor, Jewish thought takes 
another turn. Love of God is perfected in suffering; love of one’s neighbor 
is perfected in the giving of practical help. To practice love means to per- 
form acts of kindness. This love is not based on human love between men, 
but on God's love for men; it is in imitation of divine behavior. Love is 
the divine principle ordained for the relations between God, I and thou; 
and it must be maintained in constant control or the relationship is ruined. 
But first and last it is God who maintains the principle. It is Esdras who 
finally realized that the whole world would fall apart if God were to meas- 
ure by righteousness and not by love. 

This total demand of love could not have its full range and scope 
without destroying the average Jew’s view of God, of the world, and of 
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life itself. So great words about love remained a dead letter. In spite of all, 
righteousness continued to be the foundation of Jewish theology and ethics. 
It remained for Jesus to come and break down the barriers: 

And behold, a 
certain lawyer got up to test him, saying, “Master, what must I do to gain 
eternal life?’’ But he said to him, ‘““What is written in the law? How do 
you read?” He answered and said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength, and 
with thy whole mind. . .. (Luke 10:25-27). 


Jesus stands clearly in the line of Jewish ethical thought. But his de- 
mand for love is so exclusive that it becomes the final test of righteousness; 
all other commandments are included in it. He is so forthright and so de- 
manding in this business of love that his listeners become discouraged and 
leave him. But he is adamant: ‘No can can serve two masters; either he 
will hate the one and love the other, or else he will stand by the one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon” (Matt. 6:24). To 
love God means to serve him, obey his orders faithfully, submit to him 
without care or anxiety, trusting him in the face of suffering and persecu- 
tion, leaving all things to his providence. Suffering can be a stumbling-block, 
but once it is understood that it is the only way to prove our love for God, 
that it is a sign of God’s love for us, it loses its sting. Love overcomes all 
things. 


The Samaritan 
... and thy neighbor as thyself. 

And he said to him, 

“Thou hast answered rightly; do this and thou shalt live.” 

But he, wishing to justify himself, said to Jesus, 

“And who is my neighbor?” 

Jesus answered, 

“A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
he fell in with robbers, who after stripping him and beating him 
went their way, leaving him half dead. 

But as it happened, a certain priest was going down the same way, and 
when he saw him he passed by. And likewise a Levite also, when 
he was near the place and saw him passed by. 

But a certain Samaritan as he journeyed came upon him, and seeing 
him was moved with compassion. And he went up to him and 
bound his wounds, pouring on oil and wine. And setting him on 
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his beast, he brought him to an inn and took care of him. And 
the next day he took out two denarii and gave them to the inn- 
keeper and said, 
“Take care of him; and whatever more thou spendest, I, on my way 
back, will repay thee.” 
“Which of these three, in thy opinion, proved himself neighbor to 
him who fell among the robbers?” 
And he said, 
‘He who took pity on him.” 
And Jesus said to him, 
“Go and do thou in like manner.” 
(Luke 10:27-36) 


Love of God is the great fundamental demand of Jesus, but the second, 
love of neighbor, is like it. It means rather simply that we must love our 
neighbor as ourself . . . not more than ourself, not less. The story of the 
Samaritan does away with any idea that it is mere organized philanthropy 
that is demanded; personal interest is required. The center is no longer “I,” 
but ‘“Thou.” And this love cannot be applied mechanically to every situa- 
tion; it has to be applied in the concrete and circumstances will vary, but 
it means that the readiness to help must come to the fore when the occasion 
demands. The Samaritan was moved with compassion; he did what was 
required and made provision for the immediate future . . . nothing mote, 
nothing less. “Go and do thou in like manner.” 


The Enemy 
You have heard that it was said, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and shall hate thy enemy.” 

But I say to you, love your enemies, do good to those who hate 
you, and pray for those who persecute and calumniate you, so that 
you may be children of your Father in heaven, who makes his 
sun to rise on the good and the evil, and sends rain on the just 
and the unjust. 

For if you love those who love you, what reward shall you have? 
Do not even the publicans do that? And if you salute your breth- 
ren only, what are you doing more than the others? Do not even 
the Gentiles do that? 

You therefore are to be perfect, even as your heavenly Father is 
perfect. 

(Matt. 5:43-48) 
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Love of our enemies. Here is where Jesus parts company with the tradi- 
tion of the Jews. Love of God, love of neighbor, yes, but isn’t love of one’s 
enemy asking the impossible? Yet, the demand is made. We must love 
where we can expect nothing in return, go against all that is merely human, 
love with boundless generosity. This involves a kind of martyrdom of self 
that goes beyond anything that the Jewish Law prescribed. This is what 
sets Christian love apart. Jesus knows very well what the world is like, and 
how reluctant the human heart is to respond to such a thankless task. It is 
the call to live the life of perfect love in a world that has forgotten such a 
sublime vocation. It is utterly beyond our human capacities. How can we 
do it? 


His Love 

Beloved, if God has so loved us, we also ought to love one an- 

other. No one has ever seen God. If we love one another, God 

abides in us and his love is perfected in us (1 John 4:11-12). 

“And Ais love is perfected in us.” This is the heart of the mystery, the 
end of the search. The demands of love that Jesus makes are impossible of 
fulfillment if we rely on our own capacities for love. Realizing our merely 
human drives and inclinations, we know that we are incapable of loving 
those who hate us, in fact we are often seemingly incapable of loving those 
who love us. It is only as children of God, brothers of Jesus, that we can 
hope to love as Christ expects us to love. It is with God’s own love that we 
love. By participating in the divine life of God Himself, united to Him 
in great intimacy through Jesus, then we can begin to love. God offers us 
this participation in the love which is His life, by sending us His Son; 
through our union with Christ we can live this life of love. It can only 
come from God since it is the divine life itself. 

It is God’s love that must become perfect in us. Our love must become 
more and more God-like. Osee has shown us that this love is at times an 
outraged and suffering love, an irresistable love, moving at times in defiance 
of convention, law and reason. So must our’s be. It can only happen if we 
submit ourselves completely and irrevocably to God's love, being unmindful 
as best we can be, of suffering and outrage and hurt. We must continue to 
go out to others in their need, not counting the cost, even to loving Christ 
in those who hate or hurt us. When God becomes the ground of our being, 
our only hope, we begin to stop counting the cost. We begin to become per- 
fect as our heavenly Father is perfect. 

—J. D. Campbell, O.P. 








JEREMY BENTHAM AND 
MORAL ARITHMETIC 


TILITARIANISM PROPOSES as its name implies, to establish the use- 
fulness of an act or an object as the ultimate norm of its value or 
goodness. The question is, what is useful? The individual person 

is the only judge of that. But according to Utilitarians, there should be no 
difficulty of conflict of individual interests, for the same things are useful 
for all men. Happiness is the purpose of man’s being; but happiness comes 
from pleasure. The useful, then, is ultimately the pleasureable. With this 
understood, we can comprehend the doctrine as formulated by the Utilitar- 
ians themselves: Utilitarianism approves or disapproves of every action 
whatsoever according to the tendency which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness both of the individual and of society in general;1 
and this tendency becomes objectively accountable by the measurement and 
calculation of pleasure and pain. 

The source material for this study is taken from the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham, whose 85 years of life were devoted chiefly to the development 
of the seeds of this philosophy into an organic system. Bentham lived be- 
tween the years 1748 and 1832. This chronological placement in history had 
great influence upon the development of his thought, since Bentham’s phi- 
losophy is a reaction to elements which he found in his environment, both 
social and philosophical. 

Socially considered, Utilitarianism was largely a product of the British 
Industrial Revolution. British law had failed to keep pace with rapid eco- 
nomic and social developments. The plight of British workers, dispossessed 
of their lands and herded by the tens of thousands into factories was miser- 
able. Hours were long—sometimes 16 hours a day—conditions unsanitary, 
and pay scarcely adequate.? The great expansion of the laboring classes kept 
them constantly pressing on the means of subsistence. The ‘corn laws” 
gave to the unproductive landed gentry an unbalancing share of other men’s 
production. And finally English penal law, in a condition of disordered 
cruelty, included at this late date penalties such as mutilation and burning 
at the stake. The goal of Jeremy Bentham was ultimately to re-evaluate 
English social institutions with an eye toward reform; and to institute a 
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completely objective standard of morality by which infallible justice could 
be assured. 

Philosophically, the works of Isaac Newton and Adam Smith had a 
formative influence on Bentham’s doctrine. On the one hand, Newton gave 
Bentham his ideal of a science of morals which could, like physics, have in 
certain areas the certitude of mathematical demonstration. Newton’s work 
suggested the idea of treating morals like any other science and making an 
experimental morality like an experimental physics. On the other hand, 
Adam Smith in Wealth of Nations had thrown his theses of political econ- 
omy into a mechanism by which the exchange and division of labor and 
the products of labor led individuals, without knowing it and while each 
was pursuing his own end, to work for the direct realization of the general 
interest.5 Jeremy was to take the ball from here and show, “‘infallibly,”” how 
to secure the attainment of this end, namely, the greatest good of the great- 
est number. This objective becomes the ultimate purpose of society: that the 
greatest number possible should have the greatest amount of happiness 
possible.® 

No clearer introduction to Bentham’s ethical doctrine is available than 
these words which form the inception of his ‘‘masterpiece,” An Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation: 

Nature has placed man under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do. . . . On the one hand the standard 
of right and wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects are fastened 
to their throne. . . . In words a man may pretend to abjure their empire, 
but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while. The principle of 
utility recognizes this subjection, and it assumes it for the foundation of that 
system, th object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of 
reason and law. Systems which attempt to question it deal in sounds instead 
of sense, in caprice instead of reason, in darkness instead of light.7 

Up to his time, Bentham tells us, there was a great gap in philosophy. 
There ought to have been what he calls a logic of the will. The operations 
of the will, he explains, are no less susceptible to being delineated by rules 
than those of the intellect. Just because Aristotle was unable to see such a 
use, is no reason why the art of logic should not be applied to the will. 
Although the intellect and will are so closely connected, the will is more 
important since evidently it is by this faculty that human actions are carried 
out. And this logic of the will, of course, is nothing other than the dis- 
covery and analysis of what is useful in human conduct.8 
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What has not been understood previously, said Jeremy, is that there is 
a quantitative value to happiness, pleasure and pain. Happiness is pleasure; 
and pleasure is good. Unhappiness is pain; and pain is bad. Nothing else 
matters, then, but their accurate measurement. For although it is conceded 
that there are various kinds of pleasures, all differences of species or quality 
must be disregarded, except in so far as they can be restated as differences of 
quantity. Since quantitative analysis and measurement are essential to scien- 
tific technique, ethics, if it is to make headway as a science, must have a 
system of quantitative calculation. This system, known as the “Hedonistic 
Calculus,” intends to assure the accurate measurement of pleasure and pain 
and thus of right and wrong. 

Bentham first places seven quantitative variables on which his tabula- 
tion will depend. The value of the pleasure springing from any action will 
depend upon: 1) its intensity or degree of enjoyment; 2) its duration; 3) 
its certainty or uncertainty of fulfillment; 4) the promptitude of its fulfill- 
ment; 5) its fecundity, or chance of being followed by like sensations: that 
is, pleasures by pleasures, and pains followed by pains; 6) its pwrity, or the 
chance of not being followed by opposite sensations; 7) and finally its 
extent, or the number of persons who ate affected by it.® 


To take an exact account of the tendency of any act, compute the value 
of each pleasure which appears to be produced by it, then the value of each 
pain. Next investigate the fecundity and purity of each of these. Sum up 
all the values of pleasure on one side and all the values of pain on another. 
A balance on the side of pleasure will give a good tendency; but a pre- 
dominance of pain will show the act to be bad. Then it is necessary to take 
an account of the number of persons whose interests appear to be concerned, 
and to repeat the above process with respect to each one of them. The result 
will indicate the general moral value of the act with respect to the com- 
munity of persons involved. In order to lodge this process firmly in your 
memory, you simply have to learn by heart the following verses framed by 
the master himself: 


Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure— 
Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 
Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end; 

If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view: 

If pains must come, let them extend to few.1° 


In addition to this calculation, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
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six elements in every act: 1) the act itself; 2) the circumstances in which 
it is done; 3) the intention that accompanies it; 4) the consciousness of the 
agent; 5) the motive which gave birth to it; and 6) the general disposition 
which it indicates. 

The act itself is equivalent to and cannot be separated from its con- 
sequences. And these are all important, for it is the consequences which are 
pleasureable or painful. Next the circumstances ate considered. These are 
capable of influencing sensibility, so that the quantity of pleasure or pain 
will not depend entirely upon the exciting cause but also upon some com- 
bination of 32 generic circumstances which Bentham elaborates. Next is 
intention which is the voluntary factor of the agent. To the extent that an 
intention aims at the performance of specific acts which will produce pleas- 
ure, it is good.1! Consciousness is the part which the understanding or 
perceptive faculty plays in the act. The malice of intention depends directly 
upon the greater or less realization of consciousness. Motive signifies any- 
thing which can contribute to or prevent any kind of action. Motives are 
speculative if they influence merely intellectual acts, or practical if they 
produce internal or external sensible effects. Motives in themselves can be 
either morally indifferent or positively good. Considered as the desire im- 
planted by nature for pleasure, motives are indifferent since both good 
and bad actions may spring from them naturally. Considered, however, as 
that which will stimulate the agent to act consciously toward attaining the 
greatest pleasure of the greatest number, motives must be considered posi- 
tively good. Finally, disposition is that character which expresses what is 
permanent in a man’s frame of mind. He is termed good or bad according 
to his disposition, since his disposition is merely an indication of the manner 
in which he normally acts. 

To illustrate the application of this doctrine, Bentham formulated, in 
the Newtonian mode, four “‘scientific’” laws for judging depravity of dis- 
position. These will indicate to what an extent Bentham conceived of his 
ethics as a perfect science, amendable to mathematical formulation: 

Rule I—Temptation remaining the same, the mischievousness 

of the disposition is directly proportional to the mischievousness 

of the act. 

Thus it would show greater malice to murder a man for five dollars than 
simply to steal the same amount while the man is sleeping. The temptation 
is the same: acquiring five dollars; but evidently the act of murder is more 
mischievous than mere robbery. 

Rule II—The badness of the act remaining the same, the badness 
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of the disposition is inversely proportional to the strength of the 

temptation. 

Thus a man is more wicked who would kill another man out of mere sport 
(as the Roman Emperors used to do), than if he killed out of revenge. For 
revenge constitutes a greater temptation and leaves the agent less disposed 
to resist. 

Rule III—The badness of the act remaining the same, the evi- 

dence which it affords of depravity of disposition is inversely pro- 

portional to the strength of temptation. 
If a poor man is about to die of hunger and steals in order to buy a loaf of 
bread, it is less explicit a sign of depravity than if a rich man were to steal 
the same amount. 

Rule IV—Where the motive is anti-social, other things being 

equal, depravity is directly proportional to the degree of delibera- 

tion with which it is accompanied.1” 

For just as friction tends to halt what has been generated by impulse, society 
tends to overcome anti-social tendencies of individuals. Since proper social 
interchange is important, the greater a man’s deliberation in anti-social acts, 
the more obviously his intent is against the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

One more stroke of the pen completes this sketch of Jeremy Bentham’s 
moral system. He took for granted the validity of the theory of psychological 
determinism or ethical determinism, as it is also called. With Socrates, Jere- 
my believed that man’s every error was due to ignorance alone.!% 14 If his 
reform was reasonable, then every problem would be automatically solved 
as soon as it was explained to other men. 

The seeds of problems still remain, however. “Why should a man, 
unless he happens to feel like it, adopt as his motto the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, rather than the greatest happiness of number 
one?’ 15 Jeremy’s answer is, of course, not lacking: ‘“The interests of the 
individual do not always agree with the interests of the community; and this 
divergence sets the problem for penal law.” 1° 

All the legislator has to do, then, is hold in one hand Bentham’s multi- 
fold tabulations of pains and pleasures, and in the other keep the Hedonistic 
calculus. By attaching through proper legislation sanctions of punishment to 
criminal acts, he will destroy crime. Stealing, for example, must be so pun- 
ished that the thief’s enjoyment of the stolen goods is nullified by the pain 
of the punishment he receives under the law. But while this punishment is 
necessary, nevertheless it must exceed the pleasure of criminal profit in 
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quantity by as little as possible. For every punishment is an evil and can 
only be inflicted just in so far as it is necessary and no farther.17 With the 
application of this principle to all areas of criminology, crime and vice will 
disappear. 

So Jeremy Bentham completed the moral and legal system which was 
to bring utopia to England, and for that matter— wherever else rulers had 
the sense to see its value. Strangely though, Jeremy was not himself of a 
disposition to really enjoy its advantages. He was an odd, unemotional 
little man. Described by biographers as a sort of “codifying animal,” 18 
Bentham seems to have felt more warmth of friendship for his pet cats and 
mice and pig than for his human associates. But just as strangely, a group 
of fond disciples grew around him to form what could really be called a 
philosophic school. From this circle of Utilitarians, men such as James Mill, 
Malthus, Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill produced writings which were to 
influence deeply their own century’s thinking as well as ours. That Master 
Jeremy himself recognized his talents is obvious from a letter of his written 
in 1810: “. . . my fame has spread itself all over the civilized world. . . . I 
am considered as having superseded everything written before me on the 
subject of legislation.” 19 

According to Bentham, his doctrine should have received universal ac- 
ceptance. Other systems which claim to be founded upon Natural Law, 
Right Reason, Natural Rights or what have you, are not moral systems at 
all. ‘A man says that he has right reason which is the standard of right and 
wrong: it tells him to do so and so. Hence either all good and just men 
understand just as he does . . . or they don’t have right reason.’ Or another 
man says, that there is an eternal and immutable rule of right; then he begins 
giving you his sentiments upon anything that comes uppermost in his mind. 
And these sentiments (you are to take for granted) ate so many branches 
of the eternal rule of right.?° 

But there is no getting away from the principle of utility. For with his 
characteristic “‘logic,” Jeremy explains that should one protest that it is 
wrong to follow his principle, the objector is merely saying that it is not 
consonant to utility to consult utility, and therefore by his very rejection of 
the principle he is acting by it. There seems no way out! 

Nevertheless, the chain which binds together this system of moral 
arithmetic has more than a few weak links. While Bentham holds that rea- 
son alone governs human actions, a brief analysis of human nature discloses 
three principles of operation in man: not only the faculties, both cognitive 
and appetitive, but also the passions and habits. It is evident from experience 
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that men act contrary to reason or without consulting reason. Consider a man 
who knows he should not take seconds of a tender, juicy steak sitting before 
him. Yet he is led by the love of the good taste and the desire of continuing 
his pleasure to eat more than he ought, and becomes sick. He knew it was 
unreasonable, and yet ate too much. Or in another case, what is it that moves 
you to jump up out of bed as soon as the alarm rings each morning? Ob- 
viously, at that hour you don’t act by the movement of reason—for anyone 
could easily find arguments to prolong the mental debate as to the value of 
getting up early in the morning. In this case, it is habit which moves you 
by virtue of previous acts of the same kind. 

Besides this, Bentham equates pleasure with ‘‘sense pleasure.” The 
formal motive of every action has become for him the enjoyment of sense 
delights. Hence the whole area of spiritual and even intellectual goods 
which constitute the Life of Grace and the natural contemplation which 
Aristotle recognized as man’s most perfect activity, have no value in the 
Utilitarian system. Small wonder, then, that Bentham left instructions that 
his corpse should be “pickled” after his death, to be brought in to sit at 
the meetings of the Board of Directors of the University of London. He 
wasn’t expecting a life to come anywhere else . . . so he hoped for this 
rather strange ‘museum immortality.” 

One more point can be briefly criticized. It just so happens that not 
every thing in this world is susceptible to mathematical methodology. Man 
has a free will, and because of this faculty of free choice human actions ate 
not bound to a hedonistic determinism. It is just not possible to say that 
“this man plus this delight equals this action’’ as you would say “three plus 
two equals five.” Ethics as a science cannot be founded in sterile isolation. 
It must take its principles from a metaphysics and a psychology of man. 
Otherwise it will be meaningless. 

The will moves toward objects which reason finds to be good. And 
human reason is guided not only by its interior light, but by the blueprints 
of natural and divine law. It is reason which assures order and harmony 
in human activity; and that order and harmony make the actions and the 
man good. 

The “Hedonistic Calculus” is a nightmare from an impoverished age 
of human rong But nightmares make us appreciate reality the more. 

—Paul Philibert, O.P. 
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HOLY MASS 


E COME NOw to the Eucharist. It sums up and contains all the 

gifts of God to men. Jesus Christ is really present therein and is 

given to us so entirely as to become our food. In the very words in 
which he declared his presence, Jesus at the same time declared that he was 
giving himself. “This is my body which is given to you, Take and eat ye 
all of this.’ The Eucharist gives us Jesus Christ offered up, that is to say 
given entirely: There is no greater love than to give one’s life for one’s 
friend. It does not only give us his sacrifice but Jesus whole and entire with 
his body and his soul, his blood, his humanity and his divinity, and all 
his mysteries. 

Finally, in holy communion, Jesus is not only given us so that we eat 
his flesh for Jesus says with respect to that “The flesh profiteth nothing’ 
(John 6, 64), but so that we should be filled with his spirit and his grace. 
In a beautiful antiphon for the feast of Corpus Christi, we sing the words 
of St. Thomas Aquinas: ‘O Sacrum Convivium. O Sacred Banquet in which 
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Christ is received . . . the soul is filled with grace and a pledge of future 
glory is given to us.’ See how the Eucharist is above all things the gift of 
God to men. All the sacraments ate certainly gifts of God but this one sur- 
passes and sums them all up because it contains the greatest gift, Jesus Christ. 

If the Eucharist is the gift of God to men, it should be the gift of 
men to God. Have you noticed that in Jesus’s dialogue with the Samaritan 
woman, before saying to her: ‘If thou didst know the gift of God’ Jesus 
begins by asking the Samaritan woman: ‘Give me to drink.’ 

God gives to us, God gives himself to us. But he also wishes us to give 
to him, to give ourselves to him. His gift is not invisible; it is his Son 
made Man, visible in our midst. Our own gift cannot be merely a spiritual 
gift. It must be visible, it must be a sign, that is to say a sacrament. This 
sacrament is the Eucharist. We give God our presence at Mass, our singing, 
our prayer, our attitudes, bread and wine. Of course, as we have already 
said all that has been given us by God. So the prayer after the consecration 
says, ‘We offer unto thy most excellent majesty of thy presents and gifts a 
pure host.’. .. 

If we offer God bread and wine, and afterwards the body and blood 
of Christ present under their appearances, we expect God in return to fill 
us with all kinds of blessings. In this way the Mass is a deed of exchange. 
The liturgy often uses this word in the prayer of the Mass, the secret, where 
we ask to receive benefits in return for what we are offering. ‘O God, who 
by the sacred intercourse (exchanges) of this sacrifice makest us partakers 
of the one supreme Godhead, grant we beseech thee, that as we know thy 
truth so we may follow it in worthiness of life’ (IV Sunday after Easter 
and XVIII after Pentecost.) 

In the ancient liturgy of Rome, these exchanges of the Mass were very 
striking. The faithful came to the altar in procession twice. The first time, 
at the offertory, they came to present their gifts. After the sacrifice, they 
came in the same order to take back their gifts, but these had been changed. 
The faithful who had merely offered bread and wine, received in exchange 
the body and blood of Christ. In place of human offerings that they had 
brought, they were given the bread of eternal life and the chalice of salva- 
tion. It was a true exchange but what a profitable one! We can never lose 
when exchanging with God; to anyone who gives generously he returns 
a hundred-fold and more! 

That idea of exchange appears already in the fundamental mystery of 
Christianity; the incarnation. God and men are no longer separated by an 
insurmountable abyss. Between them a bridge has been thrown, a commerce 
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—in the noblest sense of the word—has been established. This is what the 
Church sings in one of the most beautiful antiphons of the Christmas season. 
'O Admirabile Commercium . . . O admirable interchange! The Creator 
of mankind assuming a living body, deigned to be born of a virgin; and, 
becoming man without man’s aid, bestowed on us his divinity’ (antiphon 
for 1st vespers of the Circumsion). We find the same idea again in one of 
the Christmas prayers which has been placed in the ordinary of the Mass 
for the blessing of the water that the priest mixes with the wine in the 
chalice: ‘Grant, O Lord, that we may share in the divinity of him who has 
partaken of our humanity.’ The Mass only continues and perfects this ex- 
change; our bread and our wine, gifts of man, become the flesh and blood 
of God, and they are given back to us to become our flesh and blood, and 
so to make us divine. 

These considerations may appear somewhat subtle. We might notice 
however that without interchange there is no life, even physiologically. 
Without interchange there is no social life, nor even cultural or intellectual 
life. 

Of what does the nourishment and growth of a plant consist if not 
in the exchange with the earth where it has taken root and which it will 
come back and nourish when it decays? In what does breathing consist if 
not in an exchange? Any being shut up in itself, drawing nothing from 
the surroundings in which it lives and giving nothing in return, could 
neither grow nor develop. Flint knows no change but all living things live 
by exchanges. 

What else is instruction, mental culture, literary or artistic life, reading, 
conversation, but an exchange of ideas? What else is trade, social life but 
an exchange of service? Society is unhealthy when ruled by injustice, it is 
always the same people who give and the same ones who receive without 
any true exchange between Capital and Labour, manual workers and in- 
tellectuals, the simple and the learned. A family is only alive and happy 
when such intercourse rules there. Of course children receive everything 
from their parents but they should make them any return in their power, 
first of all of affection and respect, and later of support and assistance. 


In the same way there is no spiritual life if there is no interchange. A 
soul shut up in itself that looks for nothing from some higher being is a 
dead soul. A soul that only prays to God to receive his favours, but who 
never thanks him, offers him neither praise nor thanksgiving, is a soul 
living a very languid and mediocre life. Here we touch upon the absolute 
necessity of prayer. Prayer is not a humiliating and interested beggary. True 
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prayer is nothing more than continual intercourse with God. Prayer has been 
very well defined as the breathing of the soul. Just as the body breathes by 
interchange, by a double movement of breathing in and breathing out, so 
the soul breathes when it inhales God by petition and when it gives back 
to God some of its own gifts by thanksgiving and praise. 


This selection is an extract from HOLY MASS — APPROACHES TO THE 
MYSTERY by the eminent French Dominican, A. M. Roguet, O.P. It is printed 
here with the kind permission of The Liturgical Press. Copyrighted by the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, 1953. 
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Catholic Action and the Laity. By Arthur Alonso, O.P., J.C.D. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Cornelius J. Crowley. St. Louis, B. 
Herder, 1961. pp. 320, $4.50. 


Catholic Action, that new organ of the Mystical Body, is a most recent 
manifestation of the perennial spirit in the Church which we call “the lay 
apostolate.” Since the dawn of Christianity, lay men and women have 
been in the vanguard of Christ’s army in the battle to spread His love 
and defend His truth. Their right and duty to participate in that battle 
springs from their rebirth in Christ, from their Baptismal character. Leo 
XIII said, “Christians are born to the fight.” 

In answer to the organization of her modern enemies, the Church 
called out an organization of her own to convert her persecutors and extend 
the boundaries of Christ’s kingdom on earth. That organization, that army 
of the lay faithful, is Catholic Action. But with the same breath that issued 
the call to the Church’s soldiers, the modern Popes imposed upon the 
Church’s scholars the investigation and formulation of the true doctrinal 
and canonical basis for their new organization. 

Fr. Alonso has turned his more than adequate intellectual gifts as a 
theologian and canonist to determining, perhaps definitively, that doctrinal 
and canonical basis. He has undertaken in one volume to correct faulty 
opinions concerning Catholic Action, to determine its true doctrinal nature, 
and to localize its status in Canon Law—a formidable task. And he has 
succeeded—always firmly basing his conclusions on traditional theological 
principles, papal pronouncements, and canonical legislation. 

Catholic Action loosely taken means the widespread movement among 
lay Christians which has again been aroused in the Church and concretized 
in numerous modern apostolic groups (e.g., the Legion of Mary and the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine). But, more properly, that term 
designates the apostolic association whose very name is Catholic Action. It 
is with this organization that Fr. Alonso is primarily concerned. 

His conclusions concerning the doctrinal foundations for it may be 
briefly summarized as follows: Since the members of Catholic Action are 
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and remain laymen, the nature and powers of their organization is limited 
by the nature and powers proper to the laity. The Church was instituted 
by Christ as an hierarchical society, that is, as one made up of members 
distinguished by certain powers. The Mystical Body was divinely constituted 
of some members (the clergy) who would lead, and of some (the laity) who 
would be led to eternal life. Now, the power of leading is of two kinds, 
1) of orders, which pertains to the sanctification of others through worship 
and the sacraments, and 2) of jurisdiction, which is the divinely given right 
and authoritative office of teaching and governing the faithful. The proper 
recipients of these powers of leading are the clergy. Hence, the powers of 
orders and of jurisdiction cannot devolve ordinarily upon a layman. It 
follows then that membership in Catholic Action neither supposes nor con- 
fers those powers. 

Consequently, the definition of Pius IX that Catholic Action is ‘‘the 
participation or collaboration of the laity in the heirarchical apostolate of 
the Church” cannot be understood to mean that Catholic Action, a society 
of laymen, arrogates to itself the powers divinely granted to the clerical 
hierarchy. For, just as the layman’s participation in the priesthood does not 
mean that all the faithful possess the priest’s power over the sacramental 
body of Christ, neither does participation in the hierarchical apostolate mean 
that laymen acquire the special power and right over the mystical body of 
Christ called jurisdiction. For that power is granted only to the Bishops 
and it is apportioned by the Church to the lower clergy, who are disposed 
to receive it by Orders. 

What then is the true nature of Catholic Action: what does “‘participa- 
tion or collaboration in the hierarchical apostolate” truly mean? From the 
primitive days of the Church until today laymen have been giving the 
fruits of the Redemption to others through the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy or simply by good example. For that work, broadly termed the 
“Apostolate,” they are fitted and obligated by their native talents, by 
supernatural grace, and by the spiritual powers (chatacters) given them in 
Baptism and Confirmation. But, strictly speaking, the divinely commissioned 
apostolate—“going, therefore, teach ye all nations”—was addressed to the 
Apostles and to the Bishops who would come after them. Both the authority 
to execute and the actual execution of the official apostolate of the Church 
belong to the hierarchy alone. 

The authority, or the ex officio faculty, to carry out the divine com- 
mission cannot be shared in by the laity, since it presupposes membership 
in the hierarchy. But a share in the execution, in the ministry, of the aposto- 
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late can be theirs, as the history of the Church proves so well. The laity 
can help to carry out the apostolic mission. In the words of Leo XIII, “they 
cannot arrogate to themselves the mission of the doctors (apostles) when- 
ever the need arises, but they can communicate to others what they them- 
selves have received and be, so to speak, the echo of the teaching of the 
master (the bishop).” And Pius XI: ‘Catholic Action is definitely the 
apostolate of the faithful, under the guidance of the bishops. They put 
themselves at the service of the Church and aid her to carry out her pastoral 
ministry fully.” 

Catholic Action as a specific organization, therefore, is not dis- 
tinguished from all other lay apostolic organizations by reason of its partici- 
pation in the apostolate; for all lay groups which seek the sanctification of 
others have that in common. The unique element is its own special internal 
organization, which distinguishes the method of its collaboration in the 
apostolate from the methods exercised by institutions like it. In the concrete, 
the broad lines of organization are these: there are four typical organizations 
of men, women, and the youth of both sexes; and each of these groups is 
formed at the national, diocesan, and parochial levels. All officials at every 
level are laymen. But the whole organization and each of its parts are 
directly and immediately subordinated to and coordinated with the secular 
clergy, from whom they receive their institution and the directives for the 
fulfillment of their apostolic purpose. 

In terms of the Canon Law, Catholic Action is an ecclesiastical assocta- 
tion, i.e., one which is established by ecclesiastical authority and is completely 
dependent upon the hierarchy. Generically, it falls within the juridical cate- 
gory of a pious union, i.e., one established to practice any pious or charitable 
work. Specifically, it is classified as that type of pious union called a sodality, 
i.e., a pious union which is constituted as an organic body. According to 
that statute, then, its rights and privileges, as a legal entity within the 
Church, are determined. 

Although Fr. Alonso’s immediate purpose has been to set forth the 
theological and canonical foundations for Catholic Action properly socalled, 
he’ has at once touched profoundly upon the doctrinal bases of all the lay 
apostolate groups in the Church. Having treated such problems as the re- 
lation of. the laity to the hierarchy, the laity in regard to the governing and 
teaching powers of the Church, the history of the lay apostolate, the obliga- 
tions of fostering and partaking in Catholic Action, and the legal position 
of Catholic Action—he has laid open desperately needed solutions to prob- 
lems common to‘all lay organizations. 
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Catholic Action and the Laity will be of special interest to all lay 
apostles as well as to their clerical directors. For, in recognizing the lay 
apostolate to be just that—a layman’s apostolate—he has approached the 
problems with his eyes fixed primarily on the laity’s role in the Church’s 
mission to all men. ‘ 

Fr. Alonso’s style is simple and his insights clear, even in the most 
complex areas of Ecclesiology and Canon Law. Yet, he has not compromised 
scholarship for readability (as a comprehensive section of source and ex- 
planatory notes testifies). And his years of study as a legalist and scientific 
theologian are manifested in the logical progression of his arguments, which 
makes for easy-to-follow reading. 

Catholic Action and the Laity may well be recommended as a source 
for scholars and as a reference for clerical directors. But its greatest value 
is to the lay members of the modern apostolate, especially to those who are 
in or are being drawn by the Holy Spirit to positions of authority in it. 
For upon their true doctrinal knowledge of the movement, no less than 
upon their zeal, the final victory of the Church in these times depends. 

Mannes Beissel, O.P. 


Movies, Morals and Art, by Frank Getlein and Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1961, pp. 179. $3.50. 


The year 1961 marks the silver anniversary of the first papal docu- 
ment concerned with motion pictures. Entitled Vigilanti Cura (June 29, 
1936) from its initial Latin phrase it was written to the American hierarchy 
by Pope Pius XI partly in praise of the newly formed Legion of Decency in 
this country and partly as an official plea for like film censorship in other 
countries of the world. 

Pope Pius XII continued the endeavors of his predecessor for whole- 
some films and presented the Catholic position on the film art in two ex- 
ceptionally clear and precise addresses to members of the motion picture 
industry (June and October 1955). These talks stress the human and ra- 
tional and therefore moral image of man as the object of all artistic imita- 
tion and give as the end of the “ideal film’ not only its useful recreative 
value but also its very great cultural and spiritual influence in the formation 
of the citizen and the Christian. It is in these two addresses too that we learn 
of the late Holy Father's intense desire that the movies become an object of 
serious study not only among the “officials” in Catholic circles but by the 
laity themselves. Movies, Morals and Art is a response to this papal request, 
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since it attempts to aid the average Catholic college student in forming a 
sound artistic judgment of motion pictures. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first part is devoted to a 
discussion of the art of the movie by Mr. Frank Getlein, an art critic for the 
New Republic. Here Mr. Getlein treats of the notion of art ‘‘in general and 
in particular,” sketches the rise and gradual perfection of the movie art and 
ends with a few of the prominent pitfalls of the motion picture industry, 
the star system, sex, and religion. This entire treatment of the aesthetic 
aspect of the film is interesting and often stimulating, as, for example, the 
consideration of the popular song as an art form. There are, however, several 
rather general statements that need clarification. His statement on page 19 
that “the midtwentieth-century student cannot expect to find in Aristotle 
anything like final answers even to the nature of dramatic literature’ is 
unfortunately phrased. Certainly the Philosopher's concept of human action 
and emotion as the imitable object of art as well as his notion of the purify- 
ing and ennobling effect of the tragic catharsis are valid principles today in 
determining the very artistic nature of contemporary drama and motion 
pictures. But these are minor flaws in a very attractive and sound presentation 
of the artistic element in the movies. 

The second and final section is entitled ‘““The Moral Evaluation of the 
Films.” Written by Fr. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., it presents a very clear 
picture of the precise relationship between art and morality in general with 
special emphasis given to the moral aspect of the motion picture. Particularly 
noteworthy is Fr. Gardiner’s insistance throughout on the integral appeal of 
art. He writes on page 108, “The whole man must be appealed to in art, 
for although art cannot be a complete therapeutic of body and soul, it always 
is, and must by its very nature be, a tonic to the human soul. That I believe, 
is what Aristotle meant when he spoke of the cathartic value of tragedy. I 
must feel more human after having seen a Lear or a Macbeth, not in the 
sense that I have sloughed off the weakness of humanity, but in the sense 
that I have seen what human nature can be—although in the particular cir- 
cumstances it did not quite measure up to the challenge set before it.” 

Following closely the Aristotelian and papal teaching on art and 
morality, Fr. Gardiner carefully distinguishes the subject-matter of motion 
pictures from the manner of presentation, frequently illustrating his point 
with examples from contemporary and early films. The problems of sin, 
materialism, and what the author calls ‘‘moral indifferentism’’ are treated 
with a freshness and clarity of vision that make this part of the book alone 
a must for priests, teachers, and parents, and anyone else interested in 
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improving his own appreciation for the better motion pictures. 

The aim of Movies, Morals and Art is to “develop among Catholics 
a mature audience for the film arts. Such an audience would recognize that 
the full artistic judgment of any work of art necessarily includes the moral 
dimension, but does not confuse morality with prudery nor realism with the 
risque.” This is the goal of a timely and worthwhile book; and when you 
read it, you will agree that it has achieved its purpose. 


William D. Folsey, O.P. 


Christ and Us. By Jean Danielou. Trans. by Walter Roberts. Sheed and 
Ward, 1961. pp. 236. $3.95 


The title of this excellent book is misleading. A literal translation of 
the French title, (Approches du Christ,) or some equivalent designation, 
would have conveyed the theme better. Father Danielou has studied Christ 
here under many aspects: the Christ of history, the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, Christ in prophecy and type, Christ and philosophy, Christ and His 
mysteries, Christ and the Church, Christ as known inwardly by the soul. 
Although this work is not for the average Catholic reader, it is recommended 
for all who have a scholarly and critical interest in studies of Christ in re- 
lation to our thought and times. 

The author does not hold myth to be as important as Father Gerald 
Vann does. But he does define terms and clarify points. For example: “The 
real difference between myth and mystery is that the former expressed a 
projection of the permanent needs of the human soul, whilst the latter is a 
fact, concrete and absolutely unique.” (p. 68.) Whether or not you hold 
Fr. Vann’s point of view, you ate thankful for such frank statements of 
principle, and you are able to follow the author's reasoning to expressed and 
implied conclusions with clarity and ease. 

To show that this work is not for the average Catholic reader, one 
sentence will suffice. On page 125, in the chapter entitled ‘Philosophy and 
Christology,” the author states: ‘In reality the problem that arises here is 
the equivalent on the gnoseological level of that which the hypostatic union 
presents on the ontological level.” Such a level of scholarship demands a 
reader-audience trained to a degree not usually encountered. 

Father Danielou forcibly answers many modern critics of Christ. His 
book investigates patiently and with precision some of the problems raised 
by Simone Weil, Duméry, Barth and others well known on the contemporary 
scene. Any serious student of Christology can find in this volume insights 
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and solutions which are helpful and penetrating. The treatment of any par- 
ticular aspect of Christ is not exhaustive yet complete enough to be integral 
and conclusive. 

Each chapter of the book ends with a short bibliography of pertinent 
works. In a study of this kind, one looks for an index. The lack of one in 
this book seems inexcusable. Its effectiveness as a reference work is greatly 
reduced. 

This profound and clear study is recommended for those interested 
in relating Christ and our times. Jean Danielou has produced an excellent 
book, a real contribution to the understanding of approaches to Christ. 

P.A.B. 


Mariology. Vol. Ill. Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1961. pp. 439. $9.50. 


The purpose of the present work, the last of a three volume work, 
Mariology, is to place before us in an orderly form the origin and develop- 
ment of the varied forms of Marian devotion. This devotion has gushed 
forth as “the natural outcome of adoration of her Son.” Since Mary is the 
Mother of God, it is most proper that her children acknowledge her as 
exceedingly superior to any other creature. 


This work has been the product of the combined effort of many out- 
standing men. Since most of the articles contained are dealt with in a scholar- 
ly manner, in many cases the matter is of such a nature as to make their 
reading somewhat monotonous and tiresome. Some of the authors enter 
into a detailed historical exposition of some particular point which perhaps 
could only be of interest to an historian, theologian or some other particular 
researcher. Therefore this volume does not concern itself with any doctrinal 
development as such, but rather with the presentation of an historical survey 
of the forms of Marian devotion. 


Mariology has its value as a work of reference, probably the best in 
English. For here in one single volume are contained such Marian subjects 
as sodalities, congresses, libraries, shrines, etc., which otherwise would have 
to be looked for in individual books and pamphlets. And in this sense the 
work is comprehensive. 

As in most works, here too, some articles deserve more attention than 
others, notably, “The Dominican Rosary” and ‘Our Lady and the Protes- 
tants.” The former because it is her most cherished prayer; the latter because 
many of our separated brethren, ignorant of the place Mary has in the 
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Church, accuse Catholics of “‘mariolatry,” for they can conceive of no media- 
tor between God and man but Christ, and therefore for them, Mary has 
no role. We say that Christ’s mediation does not exclude that of Mary. 
Fortunately the number of these opponents seems to be diminishing. An 
awakening is taking place among certain Protestant circles which could 
lead to a possible introduction of Mary in their liturgy, if we may so call it. 
In this regard one of them has rightly stated: “One does not have Jesus 
Christ without Mary.” 

In summary, Fr. Carol has performed a valuable service in editing an 
admirable collection of Mariology essays. His work places a wealth of in- 
formation at easy access. RR. 


The Mystery of God's Love. By Dom Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Geoffrey Chapman. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1961. 
pp. 146. $3.00. 


In this one small volume Father Lefebvre weaves a coherent pattern 
of enlightening and moving thoughts on the spiritual life. He enlightens the 
reader by emphasizing an oft-forgotten principle of the Christian’s journey 
toward his eternal goal: God first loved us before we were capable of loving 
Him in return. That He first united Himself to us in love is most manifest 
in the mission of His Son, who came to live with us in the flesh. With the 
realization that God loves us and desires only good for our souls, our re- 
sponse to that love will never grow weary despite all hardships that we 
encounter. 


Father Lefebvre presents in orderly sequence how, first, God loves us, 
then how we must clear away all obstacles to that love especially by renuncia- 
tion of the world’s attractions and by humility and trust. This makes room 
for loving union with God through prayer. Finally, the love of God for us 
creates the demand that we love our neighbor as the completion of His 
love. Love of neighbor means sacrifice, humiliations, patience; in a word, 
the Cross. 

The soundness of Father Lefebvre’s thoughts are confirmed by ample 
quotations from renowned spiritual writers, especially St. Teresa of Avila 
and St. John of the Cross. His thoughts indicate much reflection and the 
personal experience of living the life of the spirit to the full. Despite the 
tendency of his phrasing to become occasionally involved and complex, 
the content is rich for reflection and highly motivating for the Christian 
intent on advancing in the spiritual life. R.J.R. 
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Seeking the Kingdom. A Guide to Christian Living. Edited by Reginald 
Masterson, O.P. St. Louis, Herder, 1961. 306 pp. $5.25. 


Our bookstores are overstocked with books on the spiritual life. Let’s 
face it, the variety of authors, the differences in approach; now analysis, 
then synthesis; here overstatement, there understatement; added nuances, 
re-hashes—all tend to get jumbled in our minds. They make us reach out, 
but grasp little, and we settle back confused about the spiritual life. It is 
like studying a globe of the world, if you twist it too often or too fast you'll 
see nothing but a ball spinning crazily before your eyes. Pamela Carswell, 
who wrote Offbeat Spirituality, has noted the problem accurately: ‘“The read- 
ing of too many systematized treatises on the spiritual life can easily lead 
to a narrow, self-regarding and mechanical view of the soul’s progressive 
union with God which is a travesty—comical if it weren’t so deadly in its 
effects—of the truth.” We earnestly submit that Seeking the Kingdom will 
be a tremendous help in solving this problem. 


If, in spiritual writings, there are many streams to explore, there should 
also be a permanent river we are accustomed to, where we can return when- 
ever we are tired or confused. Seeking the Kingdom, because it is a com- 
plete theological survey of the spiritual life written by competent theolo- 
gians, is such a permanent river. This is a book for all Christians, and it is 
one of the few solid guides that has appeared in modern print. It can be 
used either in classroms and study clubs, or in the quiet of your own home 
or convent. 


Seeking the Kingdom is compiled from a series of articles which ap- 
peared in “Cross and Crown,” a Thomistic quarterly of spiritual theology 
edited by the Dominican Fathers. Though written by various authors, the 
articles are arranged to make the volume complete from a doctrinal view- 
point. The articles begin with the goal of man: the life of the Blessed 
Trinity. Then, God’s part in helping man onward to his glorious fate: the 
darkness of faith, the imperfection of hope, the strong demands of fervent 
love all cry out to the Spirit of Truth and Love to guide us by His gifts. 
Man’s own part is set forth in discussions of mortification, self-knowledge, 
humility, and mental prayer. Finally, the pledge of success, Christ’s victory 
on the cross and the transmission of this victory to us through the sacraments. 
Each of these articles is by a theologian expert in his subject. 

Certainly a work of this quality ought to receive wide acclaim and 
the personal support of many who are seeking Christian perfection. Nor 
should the fact that this is a book of theology make it seem beyond the 
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reach of the ordinary Christian, for the writing is very clear. 

One final note is on the literary unity of this book. Perhaps it would 
have been better for the sake of a smooth and steady style if this volume 
came from one man’s pen. However, in this day of specialization it would 
be hard for one man to produce a work of such an expanse, Then too, the 
reader will not be critical of differences from chapter to chapter, since he 
will not skim through pages like one reads a novel, but he will study and 
meditate on each chapter by itself. D.H. 


Go In Peace. By Charles Hugo Doyle. New York, Hanover House, 1961. 
pp. 141. $2.95. 


Of all the Sacraments of the Church, the one which is most misunder- 
stood by non-Catholics and many Catholics is without doubt the Sacrament 
of Penance. ‘‘Many outside the Catholic Church maintain that it is pre- 
sumptuous for a priest to say, ‘I absolve thee;’”’ while many within the 
fold of the Church are often unaware of the essential elements which con- 
stitute a valid confession. 

Charles Hugo Doyle is not a newcomer in the area of Catholic litera- 
ture; he has written the best-selling Cana Is Forever as well as many other 
outstanding books which vary in subject matter from biographies of Pope 
Pius XII to spirituality. In his latest work, Go in Peace, Msgr. Doyle’s 
clear, concise and simple style is again used to great advantage with the 
result that we have an excellent guide to confession and the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

Msgr. Doyle begins by discussing the historical background of con- 
fession, showing that confession of sins was practiced even in the Old 
Testament as a positive precept from God to His people. Thus, when Christ 
began His public ministry, He found confession of sins already established. 
Abundant quotes are taken from Scripture to show that our Lord was ever 
ready to forgive those who were sorry for their sins and that He Himself 
instituted the Sacrament of Penance. 

In chapter two, the author treats of Penance in relation to the other 
Sacraments. At this point he offers a definition of Penance and explains it 
thoroughly. Chapters three, four and five are the most important chapters in 
the book, dealing with the three essential parts of the Sacrament of Penance, 
namely, contrition, confession and satisfaction. Here we have an excellent 
example of the author's lucid writing style. For a proper understanding of 
these three elements, many distinctions must necessarily be made. Msgr. 
Doyle’s treatment of them is at once complete and concise. 
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The remaining chapters deal with particular difficulties relative to con- 
fession, God’s mercy, and the examination of conscience. In the three ap- 
pendices, the author gives the testimony of the Fathers of the Church and 
early councils regarding the confession of sins as well as the Protestant view- 
point regarding private auricular confession. 


Dominicana welcomes this latest work by Msgr. Doyle and highly 
recommends it to anyone desiring a thorough, easy-to-understand treatment 
of the Sacrament of Penance. Priests working with converts will find Go 
in Peace particularly helpful. CL. 


Offbeat Spirituality. By Pamela Carswell, with a Foreword by F. J. 
Sheed. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1960. pp. 241. $3.95. 


Why aren’t bad Catholics good, good Catholics better, and the better 
ones holy? This query is age old: St. Paul moans that that which he would 
do, he does not; and Dante passed out at the sight of souls in hell. Pamela 
Carswell taps the findings of modern psychology in an effort to reach a solu- 
tion. The result is Offbeat Spirituality, which offers no panaceas. It does, 
however, dissipate the dark mood of much of post-reformation spirituality, 
which crowded devotion inside man, making it private, self conscious, ana- 
lytic. Mrs. Carswell describes the plight of some of this ‘Catholic Spirit- 
uality.”” 

We have been taught to see the “spiritual life’ —our phrase for 

loving and being loved by God—as a technique, an incredibly 

complicated affair full of pitfalls and wrong turnings, shadowed by 

the insidious danger of self-deception, a labyrinth where one must 

watch each step and where one can never afford to relax, to be 

one’s natural and every-day self. 


Mrs. Carswell devotes an entire chapter to the importance of holiness, 
She asserts, in line with Catholic Tradition, that every man has the capacity 
to unite his will to that of God. Holiness is man’s destiny. To miss it, 
therefore, is downright pitiful. A great talent drowned in alcohol is a minor 
mishap compared to this. A human life bereft of holiness is as the rose 
bereft of its bloom, despite the rays of the sun, the life-giving rain, and 
the rich earth. 

Yet it appears that many do resist grace and fall short of holiness. Mrs. 
Carswell guides us through the gallery of the offbeat: the Oblivious Catholic, 
the Blind Spot Catholic, the Perfectionist. She believes that psychological 
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problems do affect man’s acceptance of grace. Tangled emotions do thwart 
growth in holiness, and confuse even the elect. 


The way to holiness is through abandonment which entails a total 
surrender of the will to God. Many fall short of this, not through lack of 
knowledge, but through fear of taking such a step. Although a person may 
be convinced of the value of losing one’s life in order to find it, yet anxiety 
often paralyzes his will. It is not a question here of knowing what should 
be done, but of mastering the anxiety in order to do it. Mrs. Carswell asserts 
that the role anxiety plays in the psychology of total abandonment is con- 
siderable, and should be better understood. J.O.W. 


Living The Lord's Prayer. By Dom Eugene Vandeur, OS.B. Translated 
by M. Angeline Bouchard. St. Louis, Herder, 1961. pp. 192. $3.75. 


When the Apostles asked Our Lord to teach them to pray, Christ taught 
them the “Our Father.” In so doing, Christ was also teaching them how 
to abandon themselves totally to the Father. This is the theme of Dom 
Vandeur’s book: how to live the Lord’s Prayer and thus to give oneself 
totally to the Divine Will. The author does this in a unique way—within 
the framework of the Mass—not as it follows in its proper place after the 
Consecration, but rather as it is seen through the entire Sacrifice. 

This is the perfection of the Christian life, total abandonment to the 
will of God as found in the doctrine of the Mass and the Lord’s Prayer. 
This reviewer feels that the author fails by over-simplifying this theme. The 
doctrine of abandonment is one of degrees, corresponding to the three de- 
grees of the interior or spiritual life. But nowhere does the author make 
mention of this. Care must be taken not to give the idea that one reaches the 
heights of spirituality in one bold leap. Practical experience shows that this 
is not the ordinary way. 

Dom Vandeur makes abundant use of Sacred Scripture, but does not 
indicate his reliance on the accepted writers of the spiritual life: St. John of 
the Cross and St. Teresa of Avila. 

There are so few books dealing with the Lord’s Prayer taken in the 
context of the Mass, we had hoped that Living The Lord’s Prayer would 
bridge the gap. However it falls short in many ways. Nevertheless, Dom 
Vandeur does give a worthwhile foundation for further study in this subject. 

M.H. 
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Catholic Theology in Dialogue. By Gustav Weigel, S.J. New York. 
Harper and Brothers, 1961, pp. 126. $2.75. 


The Word, Church, and Sacraments in Protestantism and Catholicism. 


By Louis Bouyer, Orat. New York, Desclee Company, 1961, pp. 80. 
$2.00. 


Are theology and dialogue compatible? This is the question suggested 
by the title of Father Weigel’s little group of essays, which is a collection 
of “lectures given to non-Catholic audiences on theological themes of interest 
to those in search of Christian unity” (p. 7). A disciple of St. Thomas, 
however, ought not to be bothered by the mere juxtaposition of terms which 
link “‘sacred science” with a method whose object is the “‘probable;” for 
he is quite aware that the doubt is the starting point of a search for under- 
standing. 

As a matter of fact, this is the point which the author has most at 
heart. Dialogue is a tool essential to the theologian because knowledge of 
God is analogical. Understanding of the divine mysteries demands an effort 
to translate the symbolic language in which God's revelation is communi- 
cated into terms whose content is more immediately intelligible (cf. Summa, 
I, 1, 9). In order to make this translation, however, there is required the 
calling into question of the meaning of the terms. This is dialogue. 

Father Weigel’s preoccupation with analogy is especially acute in the 
chapters which deal with “The Scriptures and Theology” (see pp. 42 ff.), 
“Catholic Ecclesiology in Our Time’’ (see pp. 20 ff.), and “Sacrament and 
Symbol” (see p. 56). This is altogether just, because what is in question 
is, respectively, the Word, the custodian of the Word, and the complement 
of the Word. One cannot help but wish, however, that there had been room 
in this little volume for more than a mere suggestion of the problems in- 
volved. This would have precluded such broad statements as: “. . . all 
language concerning God must be symbolic language. The medieval theo- 
logians called it description by ontological analogy” (p. 56; italics added). 

It is precisely this triple emphasis that shows the significance of Father 
Bouyer'’s title. The author’s purpose is to expose from within, as it were, 
the Protestant doctrine concerning the Scriptures, the authority of the 
Church, and the Church’s sacramental worship (a task for which he is 
eminently qualified), and then, irenically and dialectically, to offer Catholic 
criticism. 

Those who know Father Bouyer’s Spirit and Forms of Protestantism 
will recognize the use of the distinction between the “basic intuitions” of 
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the Reformers, legitimate if strong expressions of Catholic truths, and their 
ossification in biblicism, or, worse, their dilution in the solvents of eighteenth 
century rationalism and nineteenth century liberalism. His appreciation of 
protestant piety is a possession that he generously shares in these pages; and 
Catholics can profit especially from what he has to say about the use of 
God’s word in public worship as well as in the nourishing of the interior 
life. Not everyone, however, and in particular not those who share Father 
Weigel’s heed for analogy will be dazzled by the author's apparently un- 
reserved enthusiasm for Karl Barth’s development of the theology of the 
Word. 

Since dialogue must be carried on both within the faith and with those 
whose doubts about the Catholic faith are more than methodological, these 
two books can be suggested as good reading for the informed Catholic. We 
should hope, moreover, that our separated brothers who are engaged in 
the search for unity have an opportunity to see their contents and to reflect 
upon them. B.M.S. 


Teaching All Nations: A Symposium on Modern Catechetics. Edited 
by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. Translated by Clifford Howell, S.J. 
New York, Herder and Herder, 1961. pp. xvi, 421. $6.95. 


A few weeks ago at the ‘Children’s Mass’ in a nearby parish, the pastor 
gave his sermon from the center aisle of the Church. He held in his hand a 
bottle of wine and some small loaves of home-baked bread. These props 
dramatized the story he told of the manner of collecting the parishioners’ 
offertory gifts in the ancient Church, the symbolism of gifts of money now 
customarily made, and the interior spirit of offering which must accompany 
this ritual. And one can rightly expect that few of the children listening 
to this sermon will soon forget its message. 

This episode is just one concrete example, close to home, of a renewal 
in recent years in the work of catechetical instruction. With the publication 
of Teaching All Nations, Herder and Herder offers to American Catholics 
a more panoramic view of developments within this vital field of Christian 
catechesis (a phrase, by the way, which refers not merely to the training of 
children, but to the activity of imparting knowledge and love of the faith 
to any group of persons by any and all who teach religion in some capacity) . 
The chapters of this volume contain papers read at the International Study 
Week on Missionary Catechetics at Eichstatt in the summer of 1960. It 
includes the work of bishops, missionary priests and Sisters, theologians— 
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all of them convinced that a more interesting, vital, personal presentation 
of the Gospel message is necessary to the work of Christian renewal both 
in the mission lands and in the rest of the Church. 

Much of the book concerns itself with the discussion of pedagogical 
method and the psychological response which can be evoked in both cate- 
chumens and faithful with the application of ingenuity and sound training. 
It is difficult to summarize briefly a book of 421 pages. But if one theme is 
to be culled from the work of so many and varied authors, it would seem 
to be the principle summarized on p. 399: ‘“‘Catechesis adapts itself to the 
life and thought of peoples, shows due appreciation of their laudable views 
and customs and integrates them harmoniously into a Christian way of life.” 
Such a conclusion presupposes the whole fabric of support which comes 
from the liturgy, the Bible, from systematic teaching, and from personal 
and intimate engagement in the problems and needs of the catechized. The 
object of the movement and of study groups such as the Eichstatt conference 
is to direct the missionary effort of the Church to forming the individual 
Christian, whether neophyte or born Catholic, in an organic, full-minded 
life which draws energy and spirit not from mere precepts and prohibitions, 
but more from a freedom which opens into the knowledge and love of 
God in His relation to man as Creator, Father, and Lord of the historical, 
holy story of salvation. 


In the practical order of things, this book should provide valuable 
material, especially in the history of the catechetical movement with its 
techniques and accomplishments, to teaching priests, Brothers and Sisters. 
Perhaps liturgical-minded laymen will feel at home as well in these pages 
which expose a movement which coincides both in spirit and motivation 
with the biblical-liturgical renaissance of this century. PP. 


Catholic Viewpoint on Overpopulation. By Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. 
New York, Hanover House, 1961. pp. 214. $3.50. 


Father Zimmerman sees population changes as more than a simple 
function of economic events, for he proceeds beyond the customary eco- 
nomic framework of discussion to the moral and political dimensions of 
the overpopulation problem. Ruling out the very hypothetical problem of 
absolute overpopulation, the book is principally concerned with showing 
that the problem of relative overpopulation can be solved without birth- 
prevention programs. 

According to the author's theory, the current highnote of population 
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growth is caused by “temporary demographic boosters.” He predicts that 
two factors may eliminate eighty per cent of the present pcpulation growth. 
First, the trend to live in industrialized city societies will eventually lower 
the birth rate because urban families have fewer children than rural families. 
Second, better health of infants and adults will eventually reach a satura- 
tion point and although less people will die during the current and succeed- 
ing generation, they will die some day. 

Assessing the central problem as underproduction of economic goods 
rather than overpopulation, he proposes a positive solution made possible 
by the giant strides in agriculture, nutritional science, industrial technology 
and international cooperation. The fullest exploitation of techniques coupled 
with international cooperation will allow very high densities to live at high 
standards of living. 

Whether on similar reasoning or not, demographer Zimmerman is sup- 
ported by his fellows. “Certainly the world’s. population is increasing at 
what many regard as an alarming rate. But to the population experts the 
term ‘explosion’ is emotional and unscientific and does not fit well the 
facts. . . . Population growth is actually very slow compared to growth in 
other fields” (New York Times, Sept. 17, 1961. Page 86). 

Some questions arise from the author's extrapolations from the figures 
of population growth and decline in Western industrialized nations and 
his emphasis on Belgium and Austria. Are the statistics typical since the 
great wars and depressions devastated entire societies? To what extent is 
the use of contraceptives, sterilizations and abortion reflected in the growth 
rate? These are not criticisms, but thoughts flowing naturally from this 
interesting book. 

The author of this book has already proved himself more than once 
in different professional articles and books as a writer with a concise style 
and a clear apprehension of the varied aspects of the question. In this book 
he successfully combines his broad resources in demography and theology 
with a competent interpretation of papal pronouncements to present a three 
dimensional analysis of the overpopulation problem. J.R.C. 


Love and Control. The Contemporary Problem. By Leon-Joseph Sue- 
nens. Translated by George J. Robinson. Westminster, Newman. 
1961 pp. 200. $3.25. 


As the author remarks in his preface, this book is primarily intended 
for those who are at all involved in sex education. This included parents, 
teachers, priests, doctors, scientists and leaders of Catholic organizations. 
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But it is also addressed to all ‘‘Christians of good will who are trying loyally 
to create a harmonious fusion of love and self-control in their married life, 
and who wish to make love in the state of grace, paying attention, at one 
and the same time to the demands of their hearts and the duties imposed 
upon them by their baptism.” 

The contemporary problem which the author treats is the increasing 
freedom from control in sexual matters in the modren world; the sexual 
emancipation opposing the traditional teaching of the Church that man 
must be taught control over his sexual instinct. But before anything can 
be done about this problem, the principles involved must be known, so the 
first part of the book is doctrinal: What are we to think about sexual con- 
trol? The second part follows: What is to be done? 

After outlining the breakdown in sexual morality throughout the world, 
Bishop Suenens discusses in detail the absolute need for sexual control; 
before marriage, after marriage and in the single state. The chapters that 
deal with control in marriage are especially helpful, and many misconcep- 
tions about what is permitted to spouses are clarified, in the light of a 
realistic attitude toward the primary and secondary ends of marriage. 

The second part of the book can be considered as an appeal to priests, 
doctors, educators and leaders of Catholic organizations, to help Catholics 
put these principles into action in their lives. There is too much ignorance 
about these matters of such vital import; too many are drifting from the 
Church because of misunderstanding her attitude in sexual matters. It is 
imperative that the true teaching of the Church be handed on to the people. 
Only the concerted and co-ordinated activity of all those concerned with 
educating the faithful in the truths of the faith can answer the urgency 
of this vital problem. J.D.C. 


Modesty, Purity and Marriage. By Joseph Buckley, $.M. Notre Dame, 

Fides, 1961, pp. 120. 95¢. 

Because of the sad facts of life, doubts arise in the minds of men about 
the permanency of marriage, about the nature and significance of the marital 
act. Because of the sadder facts of life, those who have the duty to instruct 
young couples about the nature and meaning of marriage oftentimes bypass 
the positive theology of marriage and sex for a negative, utilitarian approach 
which thus opens the door for such doubts when pressure is brought to 
bear on the fundaments of their belief. At a time when marriage is being 
attacked from all quarters, the need for such positive instruction is impera- 
tive. Modesty, Purity and Marriage meets this need. 
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Fr. Buckley has heeded the voice of the Church to accent the positive 
side of marriage and sex. He has succeeded admirably in expressing the 
fundamental dynamic truths which underlie and vivify marriage and the 
marital act. Although each chapter in his book has merit, the chapter on 
the pattern of marriage is especially recommended. It is here that Fr. Buck- 
ley delves into the nature of marriage and its relationship to sexual inter- 
course. Marriage is seen as a total self-surrender which is embodied and 
symbolized in the marital act. 

The simple, candid, positive approach of Modesty, Purity and Marriage 
makes the book a pleasure to read, and a pleasure to recommend. C.McC. 


Love and Grace in Marriage. By Rev. H. Caffarel. Notre Dame, Fides 
1960. pp. 178. $3.25. 


Love and Grace in Marriage has a definite place in the abundant litera- 
ture of love and marriage. It is the product of Fr. Caffarel’s twenty-five years 
of dealing with married couples, and bears the wisdom of this experience. 
It is definitely not an abstract, theoretical consideration of the problems 
facing married couples in their search for conjugal and family spirituality, 
but a sound, practical and profound voyage into the vocation of love, the 
difficulties in the home, the unfaithful spouse, to mention but a few realistic 
topics. 

All who are interested in the dynamics of conjugal spirituality will find 
a constructive presentation of the fundamental truths which should govern 
man’s search for happiness and holiness in marriage. The relation between 
the human and divine in marriage, between the natural institution and 
sacrament of marriage ate at the heart of conjugal spirituality; and Fr. 
Caffarel has, at times, given a penetrating insight into their meaning and 
significance in the conjugal love of husband and wife. C.McC. 


Pauline Mysticism: Christ in the Mystical Teaching of St. Paul. By Alfred 
Wikenhauser. Translated from the German by Joseph Cunningham. 
Herder of New York, 1960. pp. 252. 


Biblical theology is fast dominating the scriptural field. Although it 
is ill-defined at the present time, this does not prevent scholars from ex- 
ploring the field and applying what principles they have. Some authors 
take a theme, others a word and follow its development and meaning 
through all or part of the Bible. Dr. Wikenhauser investigates mysticism 
and specifically Pauline mysticism or the union of Christ with the Christian 
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in St. Paul. He initiates his investigation with Paul’s terms, “In Christ,” 
“Of Christ,” “Christ in us” and quite precisely determines their meaning. 
The author next considers the nature and meaning of the Christian’s union 
with Christ and finally closes with a clear delineation of Christian Mysticism 
in St. Paul as distinct from Hellenistic Mysticism. 

Dr. Wikenhauser defines mysticism as ‘‘that form of spirituality which 
strives after an immediate contact of the soul with God.” Paul’s mystical 
doctrine is essentially concerned with the union of Christ and the Christian. 
It is a union of two persons where each fully preserves his personality. The 
union, however, is not final only provisional. Christians will be ‘in Christ’’ 
only until the Parousia after which they shall be “with Christ.” The union 
on earth is a pledge of future glory. The vision of God comes only after 
death. Paul’s mysticism attaches special importance to ethics and conduct. 
From a Christian’s moral life must derive his immortal life. 

Because of the indefiniteness of his science and the difficulty of his 
concepts Fr. Wikenhauser’s book is hard reading. With a little effort, how- 
ever, a reader may reap a great reward. J.V.B. 


Spirituality of the Old Testament. Vol. | By Paul-Marie of the Cross, 
O.C.D. Translated by Elizabeth McCabe. St. Louis, Herder, 1961. 
pp. 247. $4.25. 


With the great task of promoting true learning and solid piety, Fr. 
Paul-Marie of the Cross has linked into a chain of meditations the words of 
God to His people. The exploration plan of Scripture is along the medieval 
mode of a summa, in that the work is mapped out in the familiar form of: 
1) God the Beginning, 2) God the End, and 3) the Path to God. 

The principle of the first volume is the revelation of God, first to 
Adam and then to fallen man; the revelation is considered not only in the 
words of God, but also in the works and wonders of God witnessing to His 
words. 

Next, the author ponders the nature of God, prompted by Moses’ ques- 
tion, “If they should say to me: What is His name? what shall I say to 
them?” and David’s wonder, “Is it credible then that God should dwell 
with men on the earth?” 

Fr. Paul-Marie then reflects on four attributes of God: spirituality, 
majesty, omnipotence, and holiness. 

After presenting the reality of God as matter for the mind, Father 
Paul-Marie discusses the interior aspirations of man: the yearning for truth 
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and justice, and the thirst for living water. The groundwork for the con- 
sideration of the union of man and God is set down hete in the chapter on 
charity. 

The consideration of the commandment of love for God and neighbor 
leads to the expression of Emmanuel (God with us). And here either the 
author or the translator becomes so enthusiastic about God as “God of 
Israel’ that there is no hesitation to swing a hyperbolic curve like, “God 
entered into its (Israel’s) sins as well as its contrition” (p. 220). The phrase 
hangs there without explanation. 

The similarity of the book to a scholastic samma is in the book’s out- 
line and plan; the style is devised for easy reading and good meditation. 

J.A.D. 


Spirituality of the New Testament. By W. K. Grossouw. Translated by 
Martin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. St. Louis, Herder, 1961. pp. 293. 
$3.95. 


Convinced of man’s hunger for the word of God, W. K. Grossouw 
has written an interesting book on the pulsating ideas of the New Testa- 
ment as the existential values of Christians. 

The work is divided into three sections: 1) the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, 2) the Letters of Paul, and 3) the Gospel of John. 

The consideration of the Synoptic Gospels covers the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the life of self-denial and serenity. 

Father Grossouw makes vivid the idea of God’s exaltedness in con- 
trast to that of His nearness—the Father of infinite majesty. He reflects 
and expounds on the much-used phrase, “Kingdom of God.” He draws 
out as much as he can the implications in the words of the Sermon and of 
the parables of love and forgiveness. 

Father Grossouw tackles in St. Paul the notions of law and grace, 
flesh and spirit, and of the mystery of the Church—all to provide Christians 
with weapons in the struggle against sin. 

And in the third section, he ponders well the Christ-centeredness 
necessary for man’s spirituality. The thoughts of St. John’s unique Gospel 
round off the survey of the New Testament as an ethic of life in its 
fulness. J.A.D. 
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Images and Symbols—Studies in Religious Symbolism. By Mircea Eliade. 
Translated by Philip Mairet. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1961. 
pp. 178. $3.58 


Today we are beginning to understand that symbols and images re- 
spond to a need and have a function: that of disclosing, bringing to light 
and making accessible the hidden modalities of being. Symbolic think- 
ing, in the words of the author, “is not the exclusive privilege of the 
child, of the poet, or of the unbalanced mind—it is consubstantial with 
human existence.” 


The book is divided into five chapters, each of which presents a 
symbol or a family of symbols, all intended principally to answer one 
problem: “the structure of religious symbolism.’ The first chapter, “The 
Symbolism of the Center,”—the author elucidates the importance of this 
symbol for archaic thought, and briefly points out the relations between 
psychology and the history of religions. The second chapter, “Time and 
Eternity,” deals principally with ancient India. We find beautifully ex- 
pressed in spatial symbols the longing of the Hindu to grasp the time 
reality. Buddha, himself temporal, but liberated from the fluidity and 
momentariness of the sensible world, manages to abolish the irreversibility 
of time and finally to conquer triumphantly the non-durational eternal 
present—the immobile. Chapter three, ““God who binds and the symbolism 
of the Knots,” shows the advantages of historical investigation and mor- 
phological analysis. The fourth, “Symbolism of the Shell,” studies a group 
of associated symbols—Moon, Water, Fecundity, the Myth of the Pearl, etc. 
In the fifth chapter, the author sums up “‘the findings of these inquiries” 
with a view to a systematic integration of religious symbolism. 


Mircea Eliade’s new book, far from being simple pedantry as the con- 
tents shows, is of great importance to anyone interested in the History 
of Religions. It has something to say to all searching for the profound 
meaning of the human condition in any and every existential situation of 
man in the Cosmos. 


It is unnecessary to say that all the images, symbols, rites, etc., do 
not belong to the Catholic Church. Most of them are pagan, some are 
common property of mankind. It is good for us to keep in mind that the 
noble, and beautiful things of the world come from God, and that they 
ought to return to God. The Church is the means of union between the 
world and God. The Church, therefore, which is ‘‘catholic,” not narrow 
minded, but “universalist,” must assimilate all that is good, noble, and 
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beautiful in the world and return it pure and clean to our Creator. So we 
must not reject these images and symbols which are being rediscovered, 
as something strange to our Faith. Rather we must add new value and mean- 
ing to them, “‘christianize” them to explain more deeply the mysteries of 
our Faith. M.B. 


Canon Law for Religious Women. By Louis G. Fanfani, O.P. and Kevin 
D. O'Rourke, O.P. Dubuque, Priory Press, 1961. pp. 393 with 
index. $495. 


It is axiomatic in any consideration of the religious life that Religious 
Superiors are guardians of the law. To them and their subjects the Law for 
Religious as found in the Code of Canon Law stands as a superior, because 
in this law is expressed the mind and the will of the Supreme Legislator 
who is the Supreme Religious Superior (Can. 499 1). Any work, there- 
fore, that presents a clear, concise and accurate exposition of the Law for 
Religious is a permanent and valuable contribution to the life of the 
Church. Such is the work under review. 

Canon Law for Religious Women is a revision, prepared particularly 
for the United States of America, of I/ Diritto delle Religiose of the late 
Louis G. Fanfani, O.P., J.C.D., S.T.M. The revisor, Kevin D. O’Rourke, 
O.P., J.C.D., S.T.Lr., has faithfully reproduced the thought of Father 
Fanfani, retaining the latter's keen but humane appreciation of the law, 
while amending the text to include recent additions and modifications in 
the legislation and to give more ample explanation of those areas of greater 
applicability to the problems peculiar to this country. 

The commentary follows the general order of the Code and gives to 
each canon a clear, non-technical explanation. In matters that are dis- 
puted, the authors adopt the more secure and prudent opinion, a position 
that usually enjoys the support of current curial practice. Of special merit 
are those sections that go beyond the strict limits of the Law for Religious, 
such as the treatment of the following topics: “Assessment for Diocesan 
Needs,” “Indulgences,” “Missions,” etc. In a final section of the book 
the non-Religious States of Perfection are considered briefly. 

In the interest of accuracy, we point out the following statement that 
could easily generate some misunderstanding. On p. 135 it is stated: “It 
is not alienation, but rather an act of ordinary administration, to sell shares 
or bonds in order to purchase other things. Hence such transactions should 
be regulated by the laws for the administration of property . . .” With 
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regard to alienation, canonists more commonly invoke a distinction be- 
tween fixed and free capital. The former constitutes, in part at least, the 
stable endowment of the institute, province or house; while the latter 
comprises those temporalities not so stabilized. If the selling of shares or 
bonds involves a transfer from fixed to free capital, the formalities for 
alienation must be observed. 

It is not fair, of course, to critize an author for what he did not do. 
However, it is respecfully suggested that in a future edition it might be 
of value to include some of the matter contained in the Address of the 
Most Reverend Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious given 
in September 1952, particularly with reference to the stages of formation, 
election and re-election. 

The clarity and practicality of this book makes it the most com- 
mendable of the works currently available in the English language on the 
Law for Religious. It should prove of inestimable value not only for 
Superiors of religious women but also for those who are charged with 
the formation of aspirants and young religious. B.R. 


Wahrheitskunder. Die Dominikaner in Geschichte und Gegenwart. By 
Angelus Walz, O.P. Essen, Ludgerus-Verlag, 1960. pp. 188, n.p. 


| Comenicani al concilio di Trento. By Angelus Walz, O.P. Rome, Casa 
Editrice Herder, 1961. pp. XVI, 440. 2 illustrations. 3,500 lire. 


Father Angelus Walz, professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Pon- 
tifical University of the Angelicum, Rome, has again placed us in his debt 
with these two volumes. He was well prepared to write both works, owing 
to his lifetime work as a historian of the Dominican Order and his services, 
at an earlier period of his career, as general archivist of the Order. In 
1930 he published his scholarly Compendium Historiae Ordinis Praedica- 
torum (2nd edition, 1948). This was an excellent preparation for writing 
the first work we review. During the last two decades Fr. Walz has de- 
voted himself to a study of the Dominican contribution to the Council of 
Trent, publishing a number of studies dealing with various aspects of this 
question. During that period he also directed many doctoral dissertations 
that treated the same subject. The second volume we review is the fruit of 
this preliminary study. 

The first volume: Heralds of Truth. The Dominicans in History and 
at the Present Time, is a brief, lucid, yet scholarly history of the Dominican 
Order from its foundation to the present day. Its three parts (in twelve 
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chapters) correspond to the chief periods of the Order's history: a) the 
medieval period to 1508; b) the modern scene from the rise of Protestant- 
ism to 1800; c) the contemporary period from the Napoleonic age to 
1960. In these pages the great personalities and moving events that pepper 
the history of the ‘Heralds of Truth” march before our eyes. Fr. Walz 
shows us the Dominicans in their campaigns against the errors of Albigen- 
sianism, in their battle for truth during the time of the Protestant Revolt 
and Counter-reformation, makes us acquainted with the immortal works of 
the Order’s philosophers and theologians, describes for us the unselfish 
labors of her missionaries and the heroism of her saintly children and mar- 
tyrs. Throughout the volume the reader is able to see the forces that made 
the Order great. He learns her contribution to the Church, to culture, and 
to the social and religious life of Western Civilization. Understandably, 
within the compass of so brief a work, the author can trace only the leading 
threads in the Order's history, follow the main lines of her development, 
and speak of outstanding friars. The volume is accompanied by a brief 
bibliography, a list of masters general, a list of saints and blesseds, and 
statistics for the Dominican provinces in 1960. 

The second work will appeal to a more restricted audience, to the 
serious reader and the scholar. It is particularly timely in view of the ap- 
proaching Second Council of the Vatican and the fourth centenary of the 
Council of Trent, 1963. The Dominican Order participated in the synodal 
labors of the Council of Trent through its theologians and bishops. Father 
Walz divides his work into seven chapters. Chapter the first deals with 
Dominican conciliar activity that preceded the opening of the Council; the 
second chapter takes up the immediate preliminaries to the Council (in- 
cluding a treatment of the Dominican priory of San Lorenzo at Trent); 
Chapter III discusses the first conciliar period; Chapter IV the Bolognese 
phase; Chapters V-VI review respectively the second and third conciliar 
periods. The seventh chapter discusses Dominican activities that comple- 
mented the work of the Council: helping to prepare the Index of Forbid- 
den Books, the Catechism, the Breviary, and the Missal; serving as papal 
legates; adopting the decrees and incorporating them, when pertinent, into 
the Constitutions. The great contribution of Pope St. Pius V in implement- 
ing the decrees of the Council is well portrayed. A final section of the last 
chapter gives a lengthy sketch of Dominican cooperation with the First 
Vatican Council. Throughout these chapters Fr. Walz presents his material 
within the framework of the conciliar discussions and debates. Under each 
heading he introduces Dominican theologians and bishops who participated 
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in the meetings and indicates their activities and opinions. Cardinal Caje- 
tan is preeminent among pretridentine Dominicans who influenced the 
Council; Pope Pius V among the postridentine figures who ensured that 
the Council’s work would bear fruit. Fr. Walz bases his study on primary 
documents and literary sources of the conciliar period and on modern 
studies of the Council and its work. An ample bibliography precedes the 
text of the volume. A list of Dominicans who attended the Council and an 
extensive index of names bring the work to a close. W.A.H. 


John Chrysostom and His Time. Volume ||: Constantinopole. By Chrys- 
ostomus Baur, O.S.B. Translated from the German by Sr. M. Gon- 
zaga, R.S.M. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1961. pp. vi, 
488. $6.75. 


This volume completes Dom Baur’s very erudite life of St. John 
Chrysostom. It shows the same thorough, precise attention as the first 
volume in giving a complete, readable résumé of all we know about the 
great Doctor of the Church who is its subject. 

This present volume begins with John’s nomination to the see of 
Constantinople. Then it relates his work and reforms in that capital, the 
insidious plots of his enemies to remove him, his first banishment and 
speedy return; then the second banishment, exile, and death of the holy 
Archbishop. Finally the author adds a few chapters about the later rein- 
statement of the saint’s good name, and his reputation through succeeding 
centuries. 

This work is thorough and complete. The author is not only familiar 
with Chrysostom himself, but also knows well the late fourth century in 
the East. Thus St. John is presented in the historical surroundings in which 
he lived, and against which he had to struggle. However, the picture of the 
times strikes one as being a bit bookish. 

The book is intentionally very scholarly; the author has made use of 
an enormous amount of source material, both documents and also other 
studies of the saint and his times. Thus Dom Baur brings up and tries to 
resolve problems of chronology in John’s life, and other such points. 
Excellent notes follow each chapter, referring the reader to sources or to 
further details. The general bibliography adds even more to the already 
extensive one given in the first volume. Thus this is meant to be the defini- 
tive biography of John Chrysostom, at least on the level of the layman. 
The second edition, from which this translation was made, has already 
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been out for a number of years, and is the recognized standard life of 
Chrysostom. The translation reads well for the most part; however, the 
matter itself occasionally makes rough going. 

Perhaps due to the accent on scholarship, the work somewhat fails to 
fulfill the role of hagiography. In this present volume, until the time of 
the second banishment, it is hard for the reader to understand the mind of 
St. John himself; for most of the book is given over to describing the 
course of external actions. We miss an inner view of John’s heart, his love 
of God and souls, his triumph in divine grace. Thus much of the book 
does not make for inspirational reading, although some of the later chap- 
ters, about his life in exile, are worthy of hagiography. 

Yet as a whole, the work seems to be predominantly one of critical 
biography. And in this field, it is excellent. HG. 


Strangers in the House. By Andrew M. Greeley. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1961. pp. 179. 


Youth is more lonely than parents and teachers know. Youth goes out 
to the world around him and seems to get further away from it. Between 
his soul and the world there seems to be a wall. The child has vanished. 
Youth becomes a Stranger in the House. 

The author who gave us The Church & The Suburbs, now turns his 
talent to the half-adult, the teen-ager who lives in that period midway 
between spring and summer. Fr. Greeley finds the teen-years ‘‘alone, be- 
longing—where ?—Unattached as tumbleweed.”’ 


Not content just to publish all the so-called “well known facts about 
teen-agers,”’ Fr. Greeley gives us some of the basic causes of the perennial 
enigma. No ready-made, pat, or infallible solutions are offered, but he 
gives the reader a clear and accurate picture. Their religious, social, intel- 
lectual, and family problems are analyzed in the rich background of his 
practical experience. 

It is a book with a message. A message for the youth leader, the 
teacher, the parent, the priest—for all who are trying to mold our adults 
of tomorrow. All must learn that youth have a certain dignity that is to be 
respected; a competence that is to be appreciated; a freedom that is to be 
practiced at times. As what happens to the tree and the blossoms during 
March determines the fruit; so the experiences of teen-agers help mold their 
maturity. 

This Age of Apathy, is it complex? Yes; but is the book pessimistic? 
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No. Realistically, it sheds hope on the problem. The author is convinced 
that just as there can be found saints in the adult world of modern sub- 
urbia, so also are there potential saints in the ranks of the teenagers of the 
twentieth century. 

It is our responsibility to make sure that youth is not wasted by youth, 
that dreams are based on visions, and that security is based on love. If this 
is realized by the reader, by the adult society at large, then Fr. Greeley’s 
vision will follow. We will have young men and women who have an- 
swered the challenge of these trying times, and who have been molded 
into mature, responsible and zealous Christian adults. W.D.C. 


Teilhard de Chardin. By Olivier Rabut, O.P. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1961. pp. 247. $3.95. 


Any list of the most controversial authors of our day must include 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, the French Jesuit paleontologist. His works 
have been translated into several languages, and the dust stirred up from 
the ensuing conflicts has yet to settle. Criticisms have ranged from the most 
lavish praise to the most severe disapproval. Joining the critics now is 
Olivier Rabut, a French Dominican priest and former student of the Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris. Fr. Rabut’s avowed intent in this critical study is 
“not to applaud Teilhard de Chardin’s line of reasoning—and still less to 
find fault with it—but to indicate the chief problems that it raises, and 
begin, at least, to ponder them.”’ And this he does very well. 

He divides his study into three main parts which treat of the cos- 
mology, the philosophy and the theology of Teilhard as these are contained 
in five of his works: L’ Apparition de l’Homme, Le Groupe zoologique 
humain, Le Milieu divin, The Phenomenon of Man, and Le Vision du 
passé. In general, each section comprises a precis of Teilhard’s writings, 
and an evaluation of them according to both their logical and ontological 
validity. His interpretation of the doctrine is, however, very benign in a 
number of places, and one is reminded of St. Thomas’ bending over back- 
wards to save the truth of the whole Aristotelian system during the intel- 
lectual storms of the thirteenth century. Fr. Rabut is willing to give as 
much quarter as possible to the theories proposed; then he points out how 
much of it has strict ‘‘scientific’’ (whether paleontological, biological, etc.) 
foundation, and how much of it still remains to be proved. In several in- 
stances, he offers insights of his own which add to or correct those of 
Teilhard. 
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The presentation of Teilhard offered in this work presupposes a 
knowledge of the works themselves. Thus, one who is seeking an introduc- 
tion to de Chardin should not seek it in this scholarly criticism; on the 
other hand, one who has sufficient acquaintance with the theories of evolu- 
tion and their terminology will find here a good, solid and intelligible 
criticism of evolution as envisioned by Teilhard. 

By way of summary, the author says: ‘But what Teilhard has left 
undone, others may finish for him. It is quite likely that nothing but team 
work, combining at least a true scientist, a true philosopher and a true 
theologian—will be able to throw sufficient light on the difficult questions 
which Teilhard attacked with such almost artless confidence.” By the syn- 
thesis and criticism offered in this serious study, Fr. Rabut has certainly 
made a positive contribution toward the investigation of the problems pre- 
sented to us for solution by the intuitive mind of Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin. AF. 
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